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SUMMARY 

Supplies  of  fresh  market  vegetables  this  quarter 
are  likely  to  be  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.  With 
prospective  spring  acreage  up  7  percent  and  a  con- 
tinued steady  volume  of  Mexican  imports,  prices 
paid  to  growers  probably  will  average  slightly 
below  1975's  second  quarter.  Retail  prices  should 
hold  near  both  year-earlier  and  first  quarter  1976 
levels. 

The  increase  in  planned  spring  acreage  of  major 
fresh  vegetables  should  boost  output  about  2  per- 
cent over  last  spring  with  average  1973-75  yields. 
Should  actual  yields  this  spring  be  close  to  last 
year,  output  would  be  substantially  higher. 
Expanded  acreages  of  all  major  crops  are  expected, 
with  the  exception  of  lettuce  plantings  which  may 
decline  10  percent.  Sharply  larger  seedings  of  car- 
rots and  sweet  corn  and  substantially  more  toma- 
toes and  peppers  are  in  prospect.  There  will  be  a 
41-percent  larger  spring  onion  crop  in  Texas. 

U.S.  spring  melon  acreage  is  a  fourth  larger  this 
season  at  120,000  acres,  closer  to  historical  levels. 
Melon  acreage  had  been  cut  the  previous  two  sea- 
sons in  favor  of  other  vegetables  and  field  crops. 

Although  the  year-to-year  gap  will  be  narrowing 
because  import  volume  jumped  late  in  the  1974/75 
shipping  season,  fresh  vegetable  imports  from 
Mexico  have  been  running  about  40  percent  above 
last  year.  All  the  important  import  crops  (cucum- 
bers, peppers,  and  tomatoes)  share  in  this  gain- 
— tomatoes  have  accounted  for  half  the  import 
total.  With  reasonably  good  harvests  expected  to 
continue,  supplies  from  Mexico  will  be  available 
until  late  June. 

With  the  carryover  of  processed  vegetables  this 
summer  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  recent  years, 
the  processing  industry  plans  to  reduce  1976 
acreage  of  major  vegetables  by  14  percent.  This 
would  mean  1.62  million  acres  instead  of  the  1.89 
million  planted  in  1975.  The  most  conspicuous 
changes  expected  this  season  are  a  15-percent  drop 
in  tomato  acreage,  sharp  cutbacks  in  lima  beans 
for  both  canning  and  freezing,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  23-percent  reduction  in  peas  for  freezing.  Gener- 
ally  speaking,   these  acreage  cuts — plus  recent 
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stepped-up  consumer  demand — have  tended  to  firm 
wholesale  prices  which  had  been  falling  slowly  but 
steadily  the  last  9  months.  In  some  instances,  cur- 
rent wholesale  prices  are  at  early  1974  levels  and 
are  now  considered  distress  prices  because  the  1975 
pack  was  an  expensive  proposition  for  many  pro- 
cessors. 

With  average  yields  this  season,  about  14-17  per- 
cent less  raw  tonnage  of  processed  vegetables 
might  be  expected  if  these  planting  intentions  are 
carried  out.  If  yields  fall  back  to  1973  and  1974  lev- 
els, the  total  supply  of  processed  vegetables  for 
1976/77  would  still  be  in  line  with  expected  use, 
though  not  excessive.  Growers  and  processors  may 
add  a  few  additional  acres  this  season,  in  view  of 
recent  market  improvement. 

U.S.  potato  growers  remain  cautiously  opti- 
mistic, intending  to  plant  1.1  million  acres,  about  4 
percent  more  potato  acreage  for  the  important  fall 
crop.  Three-fourths  of  the  gain  is  set  in  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  With  yields  in  the  latter 
two  States  typically  higher  than  the  U.S.  average, 
the  gain  in  U.S.  output  could  total  4-5  percent  more 
than  1975. 

Intended  summer  potato  acreage  is  124,500,  up  3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Therefore,  for  the 
entire  year,  1976  potato  output  of  more  than  330 
million  cwt.  is  possible,  particularly  if  growers 
carry  out  their  expansion  plans  for  fall  potatoes. 


The  comparable  1975  figure  was  316  million  cwt., 
1974  a  record  342  million. 

April  1  old  crop  stocks  of  67  million  cwt.  were 
more  manageable  than  the  record  76  million  cwt. 
on  hand  a  year  earlier.  Potato  stocks  were  above  a 
year  ago  in  the  West,  but  remaining  supplies  of 
both  Midwestern  and  Eastern  crop  were  very  short. 
The  combination  of  lower  stocks  but  heavier  spring 
and  summer  output  suggests  a  reasonably  good 
balance  between  expected  needs  and  available  sup- 
plies. Prices  are  not  likely  to  move  to  either 
extreme  if  spring  and  summer  yields  hold  near 
average. 

This  season's  surge  in  potato  export  activity 
because  of  weather-induced  European  shortages  is 
not  expected  to  continue  during  1976/77. 

Dry  bean  growers  expect  to  plant  1.46  million 
acres  this  year,  3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
While  plantings  are  slated  to  be  down  in  most 
States,  the  two  most  important,  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia, show  small  gains.  In  view  of  continuing 
weak  prices,  growers  in  pinto  bean  areas  cut 
planting  plans  this  season.  Affected  States  are  Col- 
orado, North  Dakota,  and  Idaho.  With  5-year 
average  yields  applied  to  each  State's  acreage 
intentions,  total  production  could  return  to  a  more 
usual  level  of  18  to  19  million  cwt.  For  the  current 
season  to  date,  both  domestic  and  foreign  move- 
ment has  proved  to  be  a  disappointment. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 

The  prospective  acreage  of  14  spring  fresh 
market  vegetables  is  7  percent  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  With  yields  equal  to  the  1973-75  average, 
output  this  spring  would  be  2  percent  higher  than 
last  year.  There  are  larger  acreages  of  all  major 
crops,  including  sharply  larger  carrot  and  sweet 
corn  plantings  and  substantially  more  tomatoes 
and  peppers.  The  only  exception  is  a  10-percent  cut 
in  lettuce  planting.  In  addition  to  these  prospective 
larger  supplies,  there  will  be  a  41  percent  larger 
spring  onion  crop  in  Texas. 

At  120,000  acres,  spring  melon  acreage  is  a 
fourth  larger  this  season  and  close  to  historical  lev- 
els. Melon  acreage  had  been  cut  the  previous  two 
seasons  in  favor  of  other  vegetable  and  field  crops. 

Fresh  vegetable  imports  from  Mexico  have  been 
running  about  40  percent  above  last  year.  All  the 
important  import  crops  share  in  this  gain- 
— cucumbers,  peppers,  and  tomatoes.  Tomatoes 
have  accounted  for  half  the  import  total.  With  con- 
tinued reasonably  good  harvests  expected  to  con- 


tinue, supplies  from  Mexico  will  be  available  into 
summer.  However,  comparisons  with  a  year  earlier 
will  show  less  difference  because  Mexico  did  attain 
heavy  volume  late  in  their  1974/75  shipping  sea- 
son. 

With  a  moderately  larger  acreage  of  1976  winter 
vegetables  for  harvest  plus  a  revival  of  imports 
from  Mexico,  the  total  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
used  this  winter  probably  was  moderately  greater 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 

Despite  heavier  supplies,  grower  prices  for 
winter  vegetables  averaged  slightly  higher  than 
year  earlier.  The  Index  of  Prices  Received  by 
Growers  was  180  (1967=100)  for  the  first  quarter 
compared  to  177  last  year.  With  the  prospect  of 
heavier  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  this  spring, 
grower  prices  will  probably  average  slightly  to 
moderately  below  a  year  earlier.  Ample  supplies  of 
spring  onions  and  tomatoes  are  expected  to  push 
the  average  price  downward. 

Retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  are  expected  to 
average  generally  steady  to  lower  in  the  second 
quarter  than  in  the  first.  They  also  likely  will  vary 
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Table  1  —Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:  Reported  commercial  acreage  and  projected  production  of 
principal  crops,  selected  seasons,  1974,  1975,  and  indicated  1976 


Seasonal  group  and  crop 

Acreage 

Production 

1974 

1975 

Indicated 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1  ndicated 

19761 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1  000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Percent 

Percent  Hhundred- 

h  undred  - 

hundred- 

Percen  t 

Percent 

weight 

weight 

weigh  t 

196.1 

1  72.6 

1 83.5 

94 

106 

34.81 1 

33.715 

34,463 

99 

102 

Spring:2 

2 1 .5 

21 .0 

22.4 

104 

107 

753 

732 

762 

101 

104 

Broccoli3   

1 1 .9 

1  3.0 

14.8 

124 

114 

3,491 

1.105 

1,184 

110 

107 

Cabbage3   

1 8.0 

1 7.0 

18.4 

102 

108 

4,539 

3,525 

3,625 

104 

102 

Carrots3   

17.1 

14.6 

17.8 

104 

122 

414 

3,414 

4,432 

93 

117 

Cauliflower3  

4.6 

4.6 

5.2 

113 

113 

4,154 

4,362 

4,550 

104 

104 

Celery3  

9.0 

9.0 

9.6 

107 

107 

3,477 

3,546 

4,208 

110 

104 

31.1 

32.9 

39.7 

128 

121 

1,629 

1,776 

1,744 

121 

119 

Cucumbers  

16.9 

17.3 

17.8 

105 

103 

180 

213 

219 

107 

98 

.8 

.8 

.9 

112 

112 

296 

277 

301 

122 

102 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

100 

105 

296 

277 

13,127 

1 02 

109 

47.9 

60.1 

53.8 

112 

90 

12,489 

14,508 

1,241 

105 

90 

8.2 

9.1 

10.7 

1 30 

118 

970 

1,030 

138 

128 

120 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

120 

109 

115 

118 

138 

120 

117 

28.6 

27.7 

31.5 

110 

114 

4,395 

4,280 

4,631 

105 

108 

Total  14 

218.7 

230.2 

245.9 

112 

107 

37,973 

39,478 

40,381 

106 

102 

Honeydew  Melons    .  .  . 

2.1 

2.2 

3.5 

167 

159 

231 

286 

445 

192 

156 

Cantaloups  

22.4 

18.0 

24.6 

110 

137 

2,957 

2,068 

3,075 

104 

149 

81.2 

75.8 

91.8 

113 

121 

10,504 

10,610 

12,301 

117 

116 

Total  melons4   

105.7 

96.0 

119.9 

113 

125. 

13,692 

12,964 

15,821 

116 

122 

'  Based  on  average  yield  per  acre.  2  April,  May  and  June.  3  Includes  fresh  market  and  processing.  *  May  not  add  to  total  due  to 
rounding. 


Vegetables  for  Fresh  Market,  SRS,  USDA. 


FARM  VALUE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  FRESH  VEGETABLES* 


$  BIL.  BIL.  LB. 


1967    1968  1969   1970   1971    1972  1973   1974  1975A 

^  INCLUDES  MELONS       A  EST  IMA  T  E. 
USDA  NEC  ERS  511-76  (4) 
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little  from  the  168  and  169  retail  index  numbers  (re- 
ported by  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics)  reported  for 
the  first  and  second  halves  of  1975. 


Prospects  for  Major  Fresh  Vegetables 

Onions 

The  large  spring  onion  crop  in  Texas  was  off  to 
an  early  start  this  year,  with  active  shipping 
underway  by  early  March.  Although  stocks  of  old 
crop  onions  largely  depleted  by  then,  a  shortage  of 
supplies  was  never  felt.  In  fact,  grower  prices 
trended  steadily  downward  during  the  winter  quar- 
ter, largely  in  anticipation  of  a  big  supply  from 
Texas.  The  current  production  estimate  of  this  crop 
is  4.2  million  cwt,  41  percent  more  than  the  short 
crop  of  1975.  In  that  State,  early  yields  were  some- 
what disappointing  because  of  an  excessive 
number  of  seedstems.  Yields  from  later  fields  were 
higher.  Supplies  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
peaked  in  mid-  and  late  April,  but  there  will  be  har- 
vests of  later  varieties  in  May  and  June  plus 
output  from  other  producing  areas  of  that  State. 
There  is  a  39-percent  larger  California  spring  onion 
acreage  this  season.  This  crop,  concentrated  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  will  be  harvested  in  May. 
Smaller  desert  acreage  was  available  beginning  in 
late  April. 


ONIONS  :    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 
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1974  1975  1976 
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With  heavier  supplies  this  spring,  grower  prices 
are  less  than  half  the  relatively  high  levels  in 
much  of  1975.  Mid-April  f.o.b.  prices  for  whites 
were  $3.75-$3.95  per  50  lb.  sack  (80  percent  or  more 
U.S.  No.  1),  compared  with  $7.40-$9.90  a  year  ear- 
lier. Medium  and  large  yellows  at  $2.98-$3.68  com- 
pared with  $9.70-$10.50  a  year  earlier.  These  wide 
price  swings  are  not  unusual  for  the  onion  indus- 


try. Relatively  moderate  prices  this  season  may  be 
expected  to  stimulate  some  additional  freezer 
interest  for  natural  rings  this  season. 

Summer  onion  acreages  are  also  expected  to  be 
larger  this  year.  In  the  four  non-storage  States- 
— New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington— the  10,800  acres  planted  is  7  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  In  the  storage  States  which  account 
for  the  major  portion  of  the  summer  crop,  acreage 
of  46,650  will  be  up  3  percent  this  season.  With 
these  plantings  combined  with  near-average  yields, 
grower  prices  this  summer  may  hold  generally 
firm. 

There  is  a  one-third  cutback  indicated  in  Cali- 
fornia summer  acreage;  these  data  are  not  included 
with  the  other  summer  crop.  In  that  State  the 
summer  crop  is  used  primarily  for  dehydration, 
and  trade  indications  suggest  that  stocks  of  dehy- 
drated onions  are  unusually  large  at  present. 
Acreage  cutbacks  suggest  less  demand  for  dehy- 
drated onions,  including  frozen  onion  rings  made 
from  dehydrated  onions. 

Tomatoes 

Total  supplies  of  fresh  tomatoes  have  been  run- 
ning higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Heavier  shipments 
from  Mexico  have  easily  offset  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion of  Florida  output.  Nonetheless,  Florida  has 
been  having  an  active  shipping  season.  Since  last 
November  1,  about  11,863  cars  have  moved,  com- 
pared to  12,391  in  1974/75,  which  was  the  largest 
of  recent  record. 

Imports  from  Mexico  were  30  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  season  which  was  affected  by 
adverse  weather  early  in  the  shipping  deal.  By 
mid-April,  12,100  cars  had  crossed  into  the  United 
States,  a  figure  more  in  line  with  the  experience  of 
recent    years.    With    reasonably   good  harvests 


Table  2— Major  sources  of  U.S.  winter 


Total 

Season 

Florida 

Mexico  as 

October  thru 

Florida 

Mexico2 

and 

percent 

mid-April 

Mexico 

of  total 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Percent 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

carlo  ts 

1967/68   

12.5 

8.1 

20.6 

39 

1968/69   

9.4 

10.5 

19.9 

53 

1969/70   

6.0 

13.3 

19.3 

69 

1970/71   

7.7 

11.4 

19.1 

60 

10.0 

11.9 

21.8 

54 

1972/73   

9.1 

14.4 

23.5 

61 

10.0 

11.7 

21.7 

54 

1974/75   

11.9 

9.3 

21.2 

44 

11.3 

12.1 

23.4 

52 

1  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  -  AMS 
crossings  include  shipments  to  Canada. 


USDA.   1  Border 
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expected  to  continue,  supplies  from  Mexico  will  be 
available  until  late  June.  However,  comparisons 
with  a  year  earlier  will  show  less  difference 
because  Mexico  attained  heavy  volume  late  in  their 
1974/75  shipping  season. 

Grower  prices  held  below  a  year  earlier  until  late 
February  and  early  March.  Domestic  unloads  were 
steady  from  mid-January  to  mid-March,  but  Mex- 
ican supplies  tapered  off,  giving  all  prices  an 
upward  boost.  The  Mexican  shippers'  associations 
noted  depressed  prices  during  February,  and  insti- 
tuted a  brief  shipping  holiday.  Later  on,  a  period  of 
cool  weather  cut  back  shipments  and  by  late 
March,  a  heavier  shipping  rate  resumed. 

Spring  tomato  acreage  in  the  United  States  at 
31,500  acres,  is  14  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Using  a  3-year  average  yield  as  a  guide,  an  8  per- 
cent larger  crop  would  result.  By  May  and  early 
June,  the  Florida  harvest  will  be  centered  in  the 
Palmetto-Ruskin  areas.  Acreage  for  spring  harvest 
in  South  Carolina  is  up  moderately  to  6,400  acres 
this  year.  Florida  and  South  Carolina  account  for 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  spring  plantings.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  and  Texas  also  ship  late  in 
the  spring  period. 

With  the  prospect  of  larger  spring  supplies, 
grower  prices  for  the  spring  quarter  are  not  likely 
to  equal  the  21  cents  a  pound  level  of  1975.  How- 
ever, grower  prices  in  the  spring  of  1975  ranged 
from  14.6  cents  per  pound  to  more  than  30  cents. 


TOMATOES  :    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 

S/CHT.  I  I 
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Cabbage 

Unloads  of  cabbage  this  past  winter  quarter 
were  about  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 


Heavier  shipments  from  Texas  did  not  offset 
lighter  Florida  movement.  Total  winter  acreage  for 
harvest  was  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
initially  were  favorable  but  by  early  March  the 
f.o.b.  Hastings,  Florida,  price  fell  to  4  cents  a 
pound,  a  figure  which  discouraged  harvest  activity. 
From  that  time  to  mid-April,  prices  have  improved 
only  slightly— to  4Vto/lb.,  or  $2.25  per  l3/4  bushel 
crate. 

With  an  8-percent  larger  spring  acreage,  the 
prospect  for  continued  low  prices  still  exists.  Ship- 
ments from  Florida  peaked  by  mid-April,  but  har- 
vests from  larger  acreages  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  than  last  year  will  take  up  any  slack. 
Texas  also  has  a  larger  acreage  this  year  and  is 
expected  to  have  an  active  shipping  period  during 
May. 


CABBAGE  =    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 

S/CWT. 
8-1 
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Lettuce 

Winter  quarter  unloads  of  lettuce  at  leading 
markets  were  7  percent  above  the  previous  year. 
Average  prices  for  the  entire  period  were  not 
greatly  different,  though  there  were  substantial 
swings  from  one  month  to  the  next  in  both  years. 
Weekly  average  prices  per  crate  of  24  heads  ranged 
from  $1.95  to  $4.40  at  California  and  Arizona  ship- 
ping points. 

In  late  March  and  early  April,  lettuce  harvest 
moves  northward  within  California.  Late  March 
saw  activity  in  the  Santa  Maria-Guadelupe  area; 
first  harvest  from  the  important  Salinas  area 
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LETTUCE  :    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 
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started  the  week  of  April  6.  U.S.  spring  acreage  is 
a  tenth  smaller  this  year.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
acreage  lies  in  California  and  Arizona.  With  cur- 
tailed acreage,  average  prices  received  by  growers 
this  spring  should  easily  hold  above  the  relatively 
low  prices  of  last  spring. 

Carrots 

A  steady  pattern  of  heavier  shipments  than  a 
year  ago  marked  the  carrot  business  this  past  win- 
ter. Quantities  unloaded  at  major  U.S.  terminal 
outlets  were  about  an  eighth  larger  than  in  the 
winter  of  1975.  Winter  acreage  was  16  percent  more 
than  1975.  California  shipping  point  prices  have 
been  in  the  $3.00-$3.50  range  much  of  this  past  sea- 
son, far  below  the  $5.00-$6.00  of  a  year  earlier  for  a 
carton  of  48  1-lb.  film  bags. 

This  spring  carrot  acreage  will  be  17,800  acres, 
22  percent  more  than  the  relatively  small  figure 
noted  a  year  earlier.  This  would  place  continued 
pressure  on  prices,  even  though  some  of  this  1976 
acreage  is  available  to  freezers.  If  prices  are  to  hold 
near  $3.25  per  carton,  that  would  be  the  equivalent 
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of  only  7<t/lb.  f.o.b.,  a  low  figure  in  these  days  of 
sharply  higher  production  costs.  Spring  carrot 
acreage  is  limited  to  California,  South  Texas,  and 
Arizona.  Most  of  the  increase  is  coming  from  South 
Texas  this  season. 

Celery 

Because  of  reduced  supplies  this  past  winter, 
celery  prices  have  held  at  high  levels.  However, 
celery  prices  edged  downward  in  late  March  and 
early  April,  but  have  turned  upward  once  again  in 
recent  weeks.  Recent  California  and  Florida  f.o.b. 
prices  have  been  $5.75-$6.90  per  crate  of  2-3  dozen 
bunches,  in  contrast  to  January  and  February  at 
$6.20-$8.00. 

Prospective  acreage  for  spring  harvest  this  year 
is  estimated  at  9,600  acres  compared  with  8,950  in 
spring  1975.  Florida  supplies  will  be  steady 
through  May,  then  decline  seasonally  in  June.  In 
California,  the  South  Coast  will  be  the  major 
supply  source  through  May,  with  the  Central  Coast 
area  starting  in  June. 


CELERY  =    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 
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Sweet  Corn 

A  21-percent  larger  sweet  corn  acreage  is 
expected  to  provide  nearly  a  fifth  more  spring 
volume  this  year.  About  80  percent  of  this  acreage 
is  in  Florida,  with  the  Everglades  providing  the 
bulk  of  the  crop.  Moderate  supplies  are  also  coming 
from  the  desert  areas  and  Kern  County,  California. 
Desert  output  will  be  ready  in  May  while  the  Kern 
County  harvest  reaches  the  market  in  June. 

With  larger  supplies  expected,  grower  and  retail 
prices  this  spring  will  be  at  least  moderately  lower 
than  in  the  two  prior  seasons. 

Asparagus 

The  early  spring  crop  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
got  the  season  off  to  an  unusually  strong  start  in 
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mid-April.  California  shipments  have  been  heavy 
despite  a  reduced  acreage.  Processor  diversion  has 
been  active  since  early  April  because  packers  were 
looking  for  raw  product  to  replenish  depleted 
stocks.  Most  of  the  8  percent  acreage  cut  this  year 
centers  in  California.  But  another  cutback  of  1,600 
acres  this  year  in  South  Jersey  represents  a  further 
significant  acreage  loss  in  that  State,  once  a  leader 
in  asparagus  production.  The  present  estimate  of 
only  3,000  acres  is  less  than  half  the  1974  figure. 
(There  are  further  comments  on  this  crop  in  the 
Processed  Vegetables  section.) 

Cantaloups  and  Honeydews 

A  37-percent  larger  spring  cantaloup  acreage 
has  been  planted  this  year.  The  figure  of  24,600 
acres  is  larger  than  either  of  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons. The  Texas  crop  has  made  good  growth.  Har- 
vest is  expected  to  start  early  in  May.  Following 
low  spring  plantings  last  year,  sharply  larger  Ari- 
zona acreage  is  set  for  harvest.  Harvest  there  will 
also  begin  in  May  in  central  areas  with  western 
areas  of  that  State  contributing  supplies  during 
June.  Spring  harvest  in  California  will  begin  in 
mid-May  with  June  bringing  on  peak  supplies. 
Grower  and  retail  prices  are  expected  to  be  the 
same  to  lower  most  of  the  spring  season. 

As  of  mid-April,  imports  of  Mexican  melons 
were  a  third  more  than  last  season.  Most  ship- 
ments enter  the  United  States  through  Texas,  but 
northern  Sinaloa  areas  shipped  supplies  through 
Nogales  late  in  April.  Unofficial  reports  noted  a 
larger  acreage  from  that  region  this  year.  Import 
activity  usually  slows  down  when  domestic  sup- 
plies become  available. 

The  3,500  acre  spring  honeydew  crop  in  Texas  is 
also  sharply  larger  than  last  year.  Early  May  har- 
vest is  expected,  with  supplies  available  into  July. 
By  mid-April,  Mexican  imports  lagged  a  year  ear- 
lier but  border  crossings  at  Texas  points  increased 
late  in  April. 

Watermelons 

The  U.S.  spring  crop,  91,800  acres,  is  about  one- 
fifth  larger  than  last  year.  Much  of  the  gain  is  cen- 
tered in  Florida,  although  there  are  pluses  in  all 
spring  producing  areas — Alabama,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  and  Texas.  First  volume  ship- 
ments came  from  southwest  Florida  late  in  April. 
In  the  important  Alachua  County  (Gainesville- 
Trenton)  area,  mid-May  will  see  the  beginning  of 
harvest  activity.  South  Texas  will  also  ship  at  that 
time.  Although  the  spring  acreage  is  sharply 
higher,  peak  watermelon  volume  comes  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  quarter. 

Up  to  mid-April,  Mexican  imports  were  nearly 
double  the  relatively  light  shipments  of  a  year  ear- 


lier. East  Mexico's  shipments  to  the  United  States 
through  Texas  points  increased  during  April.  Other 
imports  move  through  Nogales,  though  not  in  the 
same  volume. 


PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Processed  vegetable  stocks  grew  again  this  sea- 
son, the  result  of  larger  packs  and  carryovers  and 
slack  demand  during  the  early  part  of  this  mar- 
keting period.  For  most  of  calendar  1975,  wholesale 
processed  vegetable  prices  were  trending  slowly 
downward  under  the  pressure  of  these  market  con- 
ditions. However,  trade  demand  perked  up  shortly 
after  Christmas.  Recently,  wholesale  prices  have 
begun  to  firm,  despite  the  generous  stocks 
remaining  for  many  items. 

With  the  carryover  of  1975  pack  promising  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years,  growers  and  pro- 
cessors have  planned  substantial  cuts  in  1976 
acreage.  These  are  designed  to  bring  prospective 
supplies  into  closer  balance  with  expected  needs. 
This  objective  may  be  achieved  if  use  of  processed 
vegetables  maintains  its  recently  improved  rate  of 
disappearance,  and  if  1976  yields  to  be  reasonably 
close  to  average. 

The  1976  prospective  contracted  planting  of 
eight  major  processing  vegetables  is  estimated  at 
1.62  million  acres,  14  percent  less  than  the  1.89  mil- 
lion planted  in  1975.  This  estimate  was  made  prior 
to  planting  time  for  many  crops,  and  represents 
both  acreage  contracted  and  acreage  to  be  con- 
tracted. Therefore,  the  area  actually  planted  may 
differ  from  these  figures,  due  to  changes  in 
weather,  labor,  supplies,  producers'  reponse  to  the 
report,  and  other  economic  conditions.  The  most 
conspicuous  changes  expected  this  season  are  a  15- 
percent  acreage  cut  in  tomatoes,  and  sharp  cut- 
backs in  lima  beans  both  for  canning  and  freezing. 
There  is  also  the  prospect  of  a  23-percent  acreage 
reduction  in  peas  for  freezing. 

Generally  speaking,  these  acreage  cuts,  plus 
recent  stepped-up  purchasing  activity,  have  tended 
to  firm  wholesale  prices  which  have  been  falling 
slowly  but  steadily  the  past  9  months.  In  some 
instances,  current  prices  are  at  early  1974  levels 
which  now  are  considered  distressed  prices  by 
packers,  because  making  the  1975  pack  was  an 
expensive  proposition  for  many  of  them. 

Anticipating  1976/77  Supply  and 
Price  Prospects 

With  average  yields  this  season,  about  14-17  per- 
cent less  raw  product  vegetable  tonnage  might  be 
expected,  if  present  intentions  are  carried  out.  It  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  repeat  of  last  year's 
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SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLE  PACKS 
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SELECTED  FROZEN  VEGETABLES-ANNUAL  PACKS 
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Table  3— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Prospective  plantings 


Crop 

Planted  acreage 

1976  as  percent- 
age of  contract 
change  in  1975 

1974 
Total 

1975 

Prospective 
1976 

Total 

Contract 

1,000  Acres 

1,000  Acres 

1,000  Acres 

1,000  Acres 

Percent 

Beans,  green  lima: 

53 

6 

48 

2 

48 

2 

24 

9 

52 

27 

4 

33 

1 

33 

1 

25 

3 

77 

Beans,  snap: 

65 

7 

53 

7 

51 

0 

44 

1 

87 

256 

3 

241 

0 

223 

1 

183 

6 

82 

20 

2 

19 

4 

19 

2 

14 

4 

75 

Corn,  sweet: 

131 

7 

129 

6 

129 

0 

114 

0 

88 

380 

8 

389 

6 

389 

1 

355 

9 

91 

Cucumbers  for  pickles,  spring  and  summer  .  .  . 

137 

5 

143 

4 

132 

8 

120 

4 

91 

Peas,  green : 

156 

5 

158 

9 

158 

9 

122 

1 

77 

297 

3 

307 

3 

306 

9 

278 

8 

91 

Spinach,  winter: 

6 

7 

6 

0 

6 

0 

7 

2 

120 

3 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

93 

343 

7 

393 

9 

385 

8 

329 

4 

85 

1,880 

9 

1,927 

1 

1,886 

1 

1,622 

9 

86 

'  Under  contract. 
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FARM  VALUE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  PROCESSED -VEGETABLES  * 
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bountiful  harvest.  In  early  March  1975,  growers 
intended  to  increase  acreage  of  these  eight  vegeta- 
bles by  3  percent.  Actual  harvested  acreage  was  up 
5  percent,  and  with  record  tomato  yields,  total  ton- 
nage increased  by  14  percent.  Should  the  1976 
present  acreage  intentions  materialize,  and  if 
yields  fall  back  to  1973  or  1974  levels,  the  total 
supply  of  processed  vegetables  for  1976/77  would 
probably  still  be  adequate,  but  not  excessive.  At 
this  writing,  some  trade  observers  note  that  the 
recently  improved  movement  might  induce  some 
processors  to  plan  for  a  few  additional  acres.  As 
late  as  mid-May  there  is  still  time  to  adjust 
planting  intentions. 

A  brief  look  shows  that  the  total  carryover  of 
canned  vegetables  this  summer  will  be  the  largest 
in  3  or  4  years  for  the  items  where  statistics  are 
available.  In  addition,  trade  observers  note  that 
the  carryover  of  concentrated  tomato  products  will 
be  the  largest  in  years,  and  tomatoes  by  them- 
selves are  important  enough  to  influence  the  course 
of  U.S.  vegetable  processing  activity. 

The  carryover  of  two  leading  frozen  vegetables, 
sweet  corn  and  peas,  probably  also  will  be  larger, 
but  the  total  supply  of  frozen  vegetables  remaining 
to  be  sold  this  summer  probably  will  be  slightly 
less  than  the  generous  quantity  which  remained  in 
the  summer  of  1975.  Stocks  of  carrots,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  southern  greens,  spinach,  green  beans, 
and  asparagus  will  be  less. 


Prospects  for  Leading  Processed 
Vegetables 

Snapbeans 

Stocks  of  canned  green  and  wax  beans  on 
March  1  moved  closer  to  a  year  earlier  as  February 
shipments  made  a  better-than-average  gain  for  the 
month.  Sharply  reduced  prices  helped  to  prompt 
this  increased  use.  For  example,  April  quotations 
for  Midwest  fancy  cut  averaged  about  $4.45  per 
case  versus  $5.45  a  year  earlier.  The  28.7  million 
cases  on  hand  were  a  record  high  for  the  date,  but 
it  now  appears  that  the  carryover  on  July  1  might 
not  be  greatly  different  from  a  year  earlier.  Non- 
etheless, the  substantial  acreage  cut  of  18  percent 
planned  for  this  season  would  seem  a  move  in  the 
expected  direction,  though  possibly  a  bit  severe. 

As  of  April  1,  stocks  of  frozen  green  beans  at 
107  million  pounds  were  20  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.  Along  with  other  processed  vegetables,  sub- 
stantial price  cuts  have  been  made  in  consumer 
and  bulk  packs  of  green  beans.  The  bulk  price 
eventually  was  reduced  to  29  cents  per  pound  after 
holding  at  30.5  cents  the  latter  months  of  1975.  In 
the  early  months  of  that  year,  35  cents  per  pound 
was  the  quoted  price. 

The  prospective  acreage  cut  of  13  percent  for 
1976  would  likely  result  in  a  1976  supply  well 
below  1975  levels,  assuming  normal  yields. 
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Green  Peas 

Canners'  stocks  of  peas  on  March  1  were  14.9 
million  cases,  41  percent  more  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier.  In  other  recent  seasons,,  an 
average  supply  of  10.5  million  cases  remained  to  be 
sold.  The  situation  would  have  been  worse  had 
there  not  been  some  pickup  in  movement  during 
January  and  February.  Here  too,  prices  are  lower 
than  a  year  earlier.  This  season,  canners  and 
growers  expect  to  reduce  acreage  by  9  percent. 
With  average  disappearance  the  balance  of  the 
shipping  season,  the  June  1  carryover  would 
exceed  8  million  cases.  This  large  carryover,  cou- 
pled with  only  a  9-percent  acreage  cut,  would  still 
result  in  another  fairly  generous  supply  for  1976/ 
77. 

Stocks  of  154  million  pounds  of  frozen  peas  on 
April  1,  while  not  record  high,  were  generous  in 
view  of  prospective  demand  the  balance  of  the 
sales  season.  As  with  green  beans,  it  has  taken 
deep  price  cuts  to  maintain  green  pea  movement. 
For  the  1976  season,  a  23-percent  acreage  cut  is 
tentatively  planned.  Judging  from  the  current 
stocks  position  of  canned  and  frozen  peas,  a  better 
balance  would  suggest  some  shift  to  freezing  out  of 
canning  acreage.  It  may  not  work  out  this  way, 
though,  because  much  freezing  activity  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some  adjustment 
would  be  possible  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Sweetcorn 

Although  canners'  stocks  of  26.0  million  cases 
are  46  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  this 
figure  is  not  greatly  different  from  most  recent 
sales  seasons.  Nonetheless,  the  total  processed  veg- 


etable picture  has  affected  canned  corn  prices. 
March  prices  for  Midwest  Fancy  whole  kernel  24/ 
303's  at  $4.95  compared  with  $6.75  a  year  earlier 
when  supplies  were  tight.  By  late  March  this  year, 
some  canners  were  raising  their  sights  and  there  is 
now  a  firmer  undertone  to  the  market.  By  April  1, 
the  comparable  price  was  $5.15.  In  all  probability, 
plans  for  a  9-percent  acreage  cut  in  canning  corn 
this  season  have  probably  been  a  price- strength- 
ening factor. 

April  1  stocks  of  frozen  corn  were  242  million 
pounds,  a  record  quantity  for  that  period.  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  growing  popularity  of  frozen  corn- 
on-the-cob,  though  most  observers  would  agree  that 
the  planned  12-percent  acreage  cut  is  an  appro- 
priate move  this  year. 

Tomatoes 

Combined  stocks  of  all  canned  tomato  products 
are  record  large,  though  tomato  juice  supplies  cur- 
rently are  in  line  with  other  recent  market  seasons. 
Reduced  1976  packs  of  peeled  tomatoes,  catsup, 
sauce,  paste,  and  puree  are  likely.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  U.S.  canners  and  growers  expect  to 
contract  for  329,350  acres,  15  percent  less  than  last 
year.  California,  by  itself,  probably  will  account  for 
256,000  acres  or  78  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  After 
making  a  small  allowance  for  acreage  losses, 
320,000  acres  averaging  21.5  tons  per  acre  would 
result  in  a  crop  of  6.9  million  tons  in  1976.  In  Cali- 
fornia, some  large  canners  and  growers  have 
agreed  upon  $47  per  ton  as  the  base  contract  price, 
a  reduction  from  the  $53.50  base  plus  premiums 
paid  a  year  ago.  Again,  there  are  bonus  payments 
for  early  season  and  late  season  deliveries.  Con- 
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tracts  with  Midwestern  growers  are  the  same  to  a 
dollar  or  two  per  ton  less  than  last  year.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  prices  at  $63-$72/ton  are 
roughly  the  same  as  1975. 

Although  peeled  tomato  stocks  are  the  highest 
of  record,  prices  are  only  moderately  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  early  April  quotes  for  California 
Standard  24/303's  were  $5.25  per  case  against 
$5.35  a  year  earlier.  Midwestern  Extra  Fancy,  the 
same  size,  were  quoted  at  $6.12,  about  30  cents  per 
case  less.  Prices  for  concentrated  products,  catsup, 
sauce,  and  puree  have  been  trading  below  list 
prices  which,  again,  are  mostly  moderately  below  a 
year  earlier. 


Lima  Beans 

With  April  stocks  of  frozen  limas  at  89  million 
pounds,  the  heaviest  since  1970,  sharp  cuts  in  1976 
freezing  acreage  have  been  planned.  Baby  lima 
acreage  for  freezing  is  to  be  less  than  half  the  1975 
figure,  while  Fordhook  plantings  may  be  held  to  a 
little  more  than  three-fifths  the  year-earlier  figure. 
Should  these  intentions  be  carried  out,  the 
resulting  supply  of  frozen  limas  in  1976/77  would 
be  the  smallest  in  many  years.  Sharpest  cuts  have 
taken  place  in  California  and  Wisconsin. 

Wholesale  list  prices  for  frozen  limas  have  not 
followed  the  same  downward  path  taken  by  the 
major  processed  commodities.  There  is  no  con- 
certed industry  effort  to  carve  new  markets  for  this 
vegetable  at  this  time.  This  suggests  that  frozen 
limas  may  be  moving  to  the  specialty  class  of 
frozen  vegetables.  In  recent  years,  lima  bean  packs 
have  held  steady,  while  corn,  broccoli,  and  carrots 
have  moved  up  in  popularity,  surpassing  in 
importance  this  frozen  vegetable,  once  a  leader. 

Canned  lima  bean  acreage  in  1976  is  expected  to 
be  cut  by  23  percent.  With  a  large  carryover 
expected  this  summer,  a  cut  of  this  size  would 
translate  to  a  supply  only  slightly  less  than  the  3.9 
million  cases  available  in  the  current  season. 


Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

Tonnages  of  cucumbers  used  for  pickles  in  1975 
were  reported  13  percent  more  than  in  1974.  The 
national  trade  association  for  the  industry  noted  in 
their  sample  survey  that  January  1  stocks  were  16 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  In  line  with 
these  statistics,  the  industry  plans  to  reduce  con- 
tract acreage  of  spring  and  summer  pickling  cukes 
by  9  percent.  These  two  seasonal  groups  usually 
account  for  all  but  3  or  4  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
acreage.  The  deepest  cuts,  22  percent,  are  in  both 
Michigan  and  North  Carolina,  the  two  leading  pro- 
ducers. Elsewhere  among  the  important  pickle  pro- 


ducing States,  cuts  are  less  severe  in  California 
and  Ohio.  South  Carolina  acreage  is  the  same  and 
a  13-percent  increase  planned  for  Wisconsin  boosts 
that  State  to  third  place  in  total  acreage  this  year. 


Sauerkraut 

Kraut  stocks,  although  large,  are  not  considered 
burdensome  by  the  trade.  As  of  April  1,  there  were 
5.8  million  cases  in  canners'  hands,  14  percent 
more  than  last  year.  This  year  packers  intend  to 
contract  for  212,350  tons,  1  percent  more  than  1975. 
As  with  other  canned  vegetables,  shipping  activity 
picked  up  in  February  after  a  disappointing  earlier 
performance.  Most  of  the  kraut  cabbage  industry  is 
centered  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Both  States 
expect  to  handle  increased  tonnage  this  year  with 
the  greater  gain  occurring  in  Wisconsin.  Other 
States,  including  Ohio,  expect  to  produce  less. 

Beets 

Beet  stocks  on  January  1  were  10.8  million 
cases,  record  large  for  that  date.  Wholesale  prices 
for  Midwestern  Fancy  sliced  24/303's  at  $4.80  per 
case  were  about  80  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Lower  prices  have  not  stimulated  movement  yet, 
and  the  25-percent  acreage  cut  is  not  likely  to  pre- 
vent another  season  of  heavy  total  supplies. 
Between  now  and  July,  one  of  two  developments 
could  take  place  to  avert  another  disappointing 
sales  season:  either  movement  has  to  pick  up  or  a 
deeper  cut  in  contract  acreage  must  be  made. 


Carrots 

Stocks  of  frozen  carrots  on  April  1  at  98  million 
pounds  were  sharply  less  than  the  large  quantity 
on  hand  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  Packing  was 
curtailed  in  1975  in  order  to  allow  stocks  to  fall 
more  closely  in  line  with  anticipated  demand.  The 
SRS  reported  332,100  tons  were  used  for  all  pro- 
cessing compared  with  465,050  tons  a  year  earlier. 
This  included  cannery  tonnage. 

Broccoli 

Freezing  of  broccoli  declined  in  1975  to  192  mil- 
lion pounds  in  response  to  heavy  1974  supplies 
plus  large  quantities  of  other  processed  vegetables. 
As  a  result,  current  stocks  of  64  million  pounds  on 
April  1  were  lower  than  on  the  same  date  the  pre- 
vious 3  years.  Wholesale  prices,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  most  other  processed  vegetables,  have  been 
holding  firm  to  strong  in  recent  months.  Volume 
production  in  California  was  underway  in  early 
April. 
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Spinach 

The  quantity  of  frozen  spinach  packed  in  1975 
was  only  129  million  pounds,  sharply  lower  than 
the  3  previous  years,  as  only  68,500  tons  went  for 
this  purpose  during  1975.  March  1  carryover  stocks 
came  to  33  million  pounds,  a  figure  which  is  best 
described  as  near  normal  for  the  time  of  year  and 
substantially  below  a  year  earlier.  A  20-percent 
larger  acreage  has  been  devoted  to  freezing 
spinach  this  season  in  California,  and  a  larger 
pack  was  underway  there  during  April.  Even  with 
this  increase,  frozen  stocks  may  not  exceed  the  rel- 
atively large  figures  of  the  two  previous  market 
seasons. 

Carryover  stocks  of  canned  spinach  on  March  1 
were  a  generous  4.2  million  cases.  Winter  acreage 
for  canning  this  year  was  off  7  percent,  which  will 
help  bring  supplies  into  better  balance.  However, 
substantial  canning  activity  comes  with  the  spring 
crop  and  acreage  estimates  for  this  season  will  not 
be  known  until  late  June.  Canned  prices  at  whole- 
sale are  about  the  same  or  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Asparagus 

Canned  asparagus  stocks  on  March  1  this  year 
were  closer  to  normal,  less  than  half  the  unusually 
large  quantity  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  Shipping 
activity  the  past  season  was  8  percent  ahead  of 
1974/75,  but  well  below  two  years  ago.  Canners 
will  be  carrying  1.1  million  cases  of  24/303's  equiv- 
alent into  the  1976  season.  The  California  spring 
acreage  at  33,900  is  11  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Spring  harvest  is  available  for  both  fresh 
market  and  processing.  The  total  acreage  of  aspar- 
agus used  for  all  purposes  this  season  is  81,400 
acres,  down  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  This 
comparison  includes  only  five  leading  States:  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Illinois. 

Stocks  of  frozen  asparagus  on  the  March  1  car- 
ryover date  were  down  to  4.6  million  pounds,  well 
below  the  previous  two  seasons.  For  this  season, 
the  California  field  price  to  growers  has  been  set  at 
22  cents  per  pound  for  freezing,  a  penny  more  than 
last  year.  This  year,  early  April  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  freezing  activity  in  California. 

After  conducting  an  investigation  into  charges 
that  the  domestic  asparagus  processing  industry 
was  being  injured  by  Mexican  and  Taiwanese 
imports,  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  split  evenly  on  the 
issue.  The  President  then  decided  not  to  impose 
any  quotas,  raise  tariffs,  or  erect  any  barriers  to 
fresh  and  processed  imports.  His  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  observed  that  "There  is  pos- 
itive indication  that  asparagus  production  is  grow- 


ing.... In  areas  where  asparagus  production  is  fall- 
ing, there  is  evidence  that  growers  successfully 
shifted  to  the  production  of  other  crops  or  found 
other  productive  uses  for  their  resources  and  have 
suffered  no  serious  injury  doing  so." 

POTATOES 

1976  Supply  Picture  in  Brief 

Growers  remain  cautiously  optimistic,  intending 
to  plant  nearly  4  percent  more  potato  acreage  for 
the  important  fall  1976  harvest  than  in  1975. 
Three-fourths  of  the  40,400-acre  boost  (to  1,117,200 
acres)  is  set  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Yields  in  the  latter  two  States  are  typically  higher 
than  other  States,  so  the  total  gain  in  U.S.  fall 
potato  production  could  amount  to  4  or  5  percent. 
Intended  summer  potato  acreage  is  124,500  acres, 
up  3  percent  from  1975.  With  average  yields  in 
prospect,  summer  production  would  be  from  22-23 
million  cwt.  For  the  entire  year  1976,  potato  output 
of  more  than  330  million  cwt.  is  therefore  possible, 
particularly  if  growers  in  fall  areas  carry  out  their 
expansion  plans.  Last  year' s  crop  totaled  316  mil- 
lion cwt.,  well  below  the  record  342  million  cwt.  of 
1974. 

April  1  stocks  of  potatoes  were  67  million  cwt.,  a 
drop  of  9  million  from  1975.  Spring  and  summer 
potato  production  could  together  be  5  million  cwt. 
more  than  spring  and  summer  1975.  The  com- 
bination of  lower  stocks  but  heavier  spring  and 
summer  output  suggests  a  reasonably  good  balance 
between  expected  requirements  and  available  sup- 
plies. Prices  are  likely  to  hold  at  moderate  levels 
provided  spring  and  summer  crop  yields  hold  near 
average.  But  for  the  fall  crop,  any  expansion 
greater  than  the  current  estimate  likely  would  pose 
serious  marketing  and  price  problems  for  the 
industry. 


POTATOES  :    U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 
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Table  4— Potatoes,  fall:  Prospective  plantings 


Crop  and  area 

Acreage  planted 

1976  as 
percentage 
of  1975 

1974 

1975 

Prospective  19761 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Fall: 

142.0 

122.0 

122.0 

100 

27.0 

23.5 

25.0 

106 

28.4 

25.0 

23.0 

92 

33.0 

31.0 

31.0 

100 

Other  States2  

12.7 

11.7 

10.8 

92 

243.1 

213.4 

211.8 

99 

35.0 

30.0 

33.0 

110 

53.0 

52.0 

53.0 

102 

90.0 

70.0 

66.0 

94 

139.0 

116.0 

127.0 

109 

Other  States3  

26.6 

25.9 

25.3 

98 

Central   

343.6 

293.9 

304.3 

103 

345.0 

325.0 

335.0 

103 

34.5 

33.0 

34.0 

103 

100.0 

107.0 

120.0 

112 

50.7 

53.0 

60.0 

113 

20.7 

18.6 

18.8 

101 

28.9 

33.1 

33.3 

100 

579.8 

569.7 

601.1 

106 

Total  fall  

1,166.5 

1,076.8 

1,117.2 

104 

1  Intended  acreage  as  of  March  1.  2  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  3Ohio,  Indiana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  4  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada, 


Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


The  Situation  State  by  State 

Although  U.S.  average  prices  received  by 
growers  went  up  just  15  cents  per  cwt.  in  March 
over  February  1976  (to  $4.95),  the  season's  pro- 
tracted recovery  in  potato  prices  extended  gener- 
ally throughout  the  fall  crop  States.  Highest 
average  prices  were  recorded  in  Maine,  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana. 

Maine  price  strength  seemed  to  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  First,  the  State's  crop  was  a  low 
26.8  million  cwt.  Second,  Canadian  Maritime  prov- 
ince crops  were  dramatically  lower  than  usual  in 
1975.  So  the  processors  and  shippers  who  would 
normally  accommodate  their  trade  needs  through 
New  Brunswick  or  other  potatoes,  turned  to  the 
Aroostook  County  markets.  Third,  short  crops  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  West  Germany,  and 
other  European  areas  spurred  use  of  potatoes  from 
North  America  (Maine,  New  Brunswick  being  the 
most  convenient  sources  geographically).  Fourth, 
the  anticipation  of  lower  stocks  throughout  the 
marketing  year,  and  the  reflection  of  this  via  May 
futures  contracts,  probably  gave  assurances  to 
those  who  chose  to  release  potatoes  to  markets  in 
the  Northeast  at  a  very  deliberate  pace.  Finally, 
with  the  experience  of  solid  price  advances  and  the 
potential  for  more  plantings,  the  requirements  for 


seed  stock  in  1976  would  take  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  of  the  1975  Eastern  States  and  Can- 
adian output.  The  net  effect  of  the  above  devel- 
opments: average  grower  prices  of  better  than  $5.00 
per  cwt.  in  1975/76,  compared  to  $2.50  through 
March  1974/75. 

Other  Eastern  States  were  affected  indirectly  by 
the  situation  in  Maine,  mostly  because  reduced 
unloads  of  fresh  Maine  potatoes  on  Boston,  New 
York  City,  and  Philadelphia  markets  widened  sales 
opportunities  for  producers  in  Long  Island,  Upstate 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Upstate  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  farms  likely  benefited,  too,  from 
uncertainties  about  chipstock  supplied  to  snack 
manufacturers  by  Red  River  Valley  growers  (who 
suffered  a  23,000-acre  flood  loss  in  early  summer 
1975). 

In  the  West,  Idaho  prices  averaged  $3.70  per 
cwt.  in  March,  a  reversal  of  1974/75's  situation. 
Surprisingly,  the  60  percent  advance  in  crop  value 
came  with  storage  stocks  in  the  State  nearly  as 
high  as  the  previous  year.  Confident  producers 
looked  at  dwindling  Eastern  States'  inventories  to 
conclude  that  a  gradual  release  of  crop  to  market 
was  the  best  market  alternative.  Other  factors  kept 
stocks  totals  in  Idaho  higher  than  normal  for  late 
winter  and  early  spring.  Processors  had  to  reduce 
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overhanging  inventories  of  frozen  potato  products 
as  late  as  December  1975.  A  turnaround  which 
required  additional  raw  product  did  not  appear 
until  early  January.  Moreover,  Eastern  Idaho  pota- 
toes in  storage  included  record  seedstock  quantities 
destined  for  use  by  Oregon  and  Washington  farms 
planning  1976  expansion,  in  addition  to  slightly 
larger  seedstock  needs  in  Idaho  itself.  Tablestock 
shipments  from  Idaho  lagged  1975  performance,  a 
time  when  "distress"  sales  pushed  extremely  large 
volumes  to  Midwest  and  Eastern  terminals.  With 
the  prospect  of  the  same  to  higher  prices  for  count 
cartons,  100  pound  sacks,  and  other  packs,  growers 
held  onto  their  crop  during  1975/76.  In  mid-April, 
the  Twin  Falls  f.o.b.  price  for  a  100  pound  sack  of 
U.S.  No.  1  Russets  (1-7/8  inch  or  4  oz.  minimum) 
was  $7.50,  up  from  $5.15  in  1975  but  still  well 
below  the  record  of  $14.50  established  in  1974. 

Though  heavily  weighted  by  sales  to  processing, 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  farm  values  in  March 
turned  out  to  be  $3.90  per  cwt.  ,and  $3.60, 
respectively.  For  the  season,  Washington  State,  in 
particular,  seized  its  harvest  advantage  in  August 
and  September  1975,  garnering  an  average  $5.62 
per  cwt.  while  the  average  price  in  November  and 
December  fell  to  around  $3.25  in  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  other  Western  States.  Washington  State,  with 
its  early  harvest  potatoes,  has  carved  out  substan- 
tial fresh  market  sales.  And,  higher  average  prices 
for  these  fresh  marketings  help  some  Columbia 
Basin  growers  in  meeting  competitive  conditions 
for  supplying  raw  product  to  frozen  potato  product 
makers  outside  the  region. 

Red  River  Valley  growers  "rediscovered"  fresh 
potato  markets  in  1975/76,  markets  once  thought 
to  have  gone  to  competing  processed  products. 
Although  part  of  the  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
price  strength  came  from  curtailed  production  in 
the  East  and  flood  losses  in  the  Valley  itself,  the 
sales  job  was  not  made  easier  by  the  season-long 
shutdown  of  a  key  processing  facility  in  Grand 
Forks,  N.D.  Crop  prices  through  to  mid-March  of 
around  $5.00  were  over  40  percent  higher  than  the 
1975  low  of  $3.45.  Tablestock  and  chipping  markets 
shared  the  contribution  to  higher  crop  values  in 
the  Valley,  while  processors  continuing  operations 
in  1975/76  took  much  less  than  they  did  from  1973 
or  1974  crops. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Central  States,  Wisconsin  cap- 
tured added  fresh  and  processing  market  volumes 
compared  with  1975.  Some  Michigan  processing 
needs  were  handily  met  from  increased  crop  pro- 
duced in  Wisconsin.  For  March,  potatoes  fetched 
an  average  $5.85  per  cwt,  up  from  1975's  $3.10. 
Despite  lower  needs  in  Michigan,  potato  growers 
there  received  $6.65  in  March  1976,  about  $2.75  per 
cwt.  more  than  the  year  before.  A  similar  story  was 
told  in  Ohio,  where  producers  benefited  by  many  of 


the  circumstances  that  improved  prospects  for  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  operators. 


Stocks  Manageable 

Unlike  the  76  million  cwt.  potato  storage  total  of 
April  1  a  year  ago,  this  season's  number  appears 
far  more  manageable.  A  quantity  of  67  million  cwt. 
was  left  by  April  1,  1976,  from  the  fall  crop,  a 
number  that  will  eventually  go  to  meet:  1)  frozen 
processor  pack  budgets  for  the  first  half  of  1976 
which  may  be  no  smaller  than  the  first  6  months 
of  1975;  2)  bigger  seed  requirements  for  summer 
and  fall  1976;  and  3)  remaining  export  commit- 
ments— both  fresh  and  dehydrated. 

Throughout  the  marketing  year,  potato  stocks 
trended  a  bit  higher  than  would  typically  be 
expected,  since  price  prospects  for  late  winter  and 
early  spring  were  thought  favorable.  A  shift  in  pro- 
cessor requirements  also  affected  December  though 
March  stocks  figures.  On  April  1,  Eastern  States 
had  relatively  the  fewest  potatoes,  8.7  million  cwt., 
a  drop  of  42  percent  from  the  burdensome  position 
of  1975.  In  the  Midwest,  storages  contained  just  6.7 
million  cwt.,  a  result  of  aggressive-  selling 
throughout  most  of  1975/76.  One  year  before,  a 
gloomy  11.4  million  cwt.  weighed  on  Central  States 
growers'  and  shippers'  fortunes.  In  the  eight 
Western  States,  April  1  stocks  totaled  51.9  million 
cwt.,  5  percent  more  than  for  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier. 

New  Crop  Contracting 

Since  the  need  for  raw  product  is  great,  but  not 
as  pressing  as  2  years  ago,  processors  appear  to 
have  signed  up  Idaho  production  from  the  1976 
crop  at  average  cwt.  values  from  $3.20  to  $3.80, 
varying  within  that  range  according  to  per- 
centages of  U.S.  No.  l's,  time  of  delivery,  and  other 
factors.  Contract  prices  are  slightly  lower  than  this 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  counties,  and  within 
this  range  for  Red  River  Valley  crop.  At  this  level, 
processors  will  probably  speak  for  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  1976  fall  crop  production  than  was  the  case 
in  1975.  They  will  also  probably  use  it  earlier  in 
the  marketing  year;  and  be  less  reluctant  to  accu- 
mulate the  associated  inventory  of  frozen  and 
dehydrated  potatoes  due  to  a  lower  average  cost  of 
processed  goods  sold  than  in  1974  or  1975. 

While  not  uniformly  bright  for  growers,  this 
lower  contract  value  means  that  there  will  be  little 
reason,  from  the  price  prospects  in  the  fall,  to 
exceed  the  acreage  intentions  of  April  15.  Farmers 
recall  that  exaggerated  market  conditions  in  1974, 
coupled  with  uncertainty  about  alternative  crops 
such  as  wheat  and  legumes,  led  to  a  planted 
acreage  increase  in  potatoes  five  times  greater 
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than  their  original  intentions.  Such  a  repeat  in 
1976  should  not  be  expected  by  growers  or  pro- 
cessors. 

Potato  Futures  Market 

To  attract  potato  industry  participants  to  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  members  there  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  modification  in  Russet  futures  to 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
(CFTC)  in  mid-April.  In  brief,  the  proposal  shifts 
the  trading  of  potatoes  from  the  "original  two  ter- 
minal markets— Chicago  and  Kansas  City— to  the 
factories  where  the  potatoes  are  more  usually  used. 
This  change  is  in  line  with  the  CFTC's  view  that 
greater  liquidity  and  less  violent  fluctuations  are 
likely  to  occur  (and,  in  this  instance,  a  boost  to  tra- 
ding volume  in  the  formerly  seldom-used  Idaho 
Russet  contract)  from  a  trading  contract  that  more 
closely  resembles  commercial  needs.  In  place  of 
just  Idaho,  the  new  contract  would  specify 
Pocatello,  Quincy,  Klamath  Falls,  Monte  Vista, 
Grand  Forks,  and  Iron  Mountain  as  the  acceptable 
shipping  points,  plus  or  minus  certain  trans- 
portation allowances.  A  U.S.  No.  1,  size  A,  non- 
strip,  at  least  two-inch  diameter  or  four  ounces 
Russet  is  specified  for  delivery  to  plants. 

On  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  export 
business  reports  and  genuine  uncertainty  about  the 
ultimate  condition  of  potatoes  in  storage  for  New 
York  delivery  in  May  contract  fulfillment  led  the 
prices  of  futures  onto  a  chartwatcher's  "roller- 
coaster."  In  March,  85,294  contracts  in  all  potato 
futures  changed  hands,  about  twice  the  year  earlier 
figure.  Moreover,  with  contract  values  averaging 
50-150  percent  higher  than  early  1975,  traders  saw 
far  bigger  dollar  amounts  created  and,  just  as 
promptly,  eroded. 

Spring  Prospects 

Spring  harvest  of  potatoes  is  based  on  99,400 
acres,  an  increase  of  some  15,000  acres  since  1975. 
Production  is  pegged  at  23.4  million  cwt.,  with  the 
gains  coming  principally  in  California,  Florida, 
Arizona,  and  Alabama.  A  crop  this  size  is  not 
expected  to  pose  a  serious  marketing  problem.  For 
size,  it  falls  between  the  short  crop  of  1975  and  the 
larger  crops  of  1974  and  earlier  years.  This  time  of 
year  the  week-to-week  movement  proves  to  be  a 
major  price  determinant. 

Summer  Prospects 

With  124,500  acres  intended  for  summer  1976 
harvest,  potato  growers  can — given  normal  yields 
in  each  State — expect  crop  production  a  little  less 
than  23  million  cwt.  On  this  basis,  more  crop  than 
1975  will  be  available  in  Colorado,  Delaware,  New 


Jersey,  and  Virginia.  Less  crop  production  could 
take  place  in  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Michigan, 
based  on  5-year  average  yields  for  these  States.  But 
in  total,  a  gain  of  8  to  9  percent  in  summer  potato 
crop  output  should  not  be  ruled  out. 

Fall  Crop 

Fall  harvest  potato  planting  intentions  this  year 
are  1,117,200  acres,  3.8  percent  more  than  the 
planted  acreage  of  1975.  In  estimating  what  this 
area  could  produce,  the  reader  will  recall  that 
around  20,000  acres  of  potatoes  were  inundated  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  in  1975.  Chances  of 
a  similar  catastrophe  in  1976  are  remote.  Attention 
is  also  directed  to  the  rise  in  acreage  (20,000  acres 
of  the  40,000  U.S.  gain)  in  two  States  that  gener- 
ally better  the  U.S.  average  yield.  This  spells  no 
significant  decline  in  national  yields  on  potato 
acreage  this  fall.  Yields  should  be  at  about  255 
cwt./A  or  more.  Should  this  yield  average  occur, 
U.S.  fall  production  would  weigh  in  at  more  than 
284  million  cwt,  only  2  percent  shy  of  the  1974 
record. 

For  calendar  1976,  U.S.  potato  production  would, 
given  the  above  pospects  for  summer  and  fall 
crops,  total  333  million  cwt.  By  comparison: 
1975—316  million  cwt.,  1974—342  million  cwt. 

Given  this  large  supply  of  potatoes  that  poten- 
tially looms  ahead,  prior  statistical  analysis  of 
grower  revenues  from  sale  of  potatoes  by  USDA 
Economic  Research  Service  suggests  that  in  the 
1976  sales  environment,  the  key  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1976  through  April  1977  would  not  be  as 
poor  a  showing  for  growers  as  1974/75,  assuming 
heavy  domestic  use  for  processing.  Stocks  on  hand, 
intentions,  and  other  data  suggest  potato  grower 
returns  on  average  nationwide  to  be  6  percent 
better  in  1976/77  than  1974/75— even  though  pre- 
season contracts  are  written  at  lower  prices  than 

1974.  However,  average  returns  industry-wide  may 
fall  short  of  the  current  season  by  8  to  9  percent. 

Frozen  Potato  Products 

Packers'  activity  was  slow  in  July-December 

1975,  with  frozen  french  fry  output  at  1,184  million 
pounds;  other  frozen  pack  at  172  million  pounds 
(report  source:  American  Frozen  Food  Institute). 
Totals  for  the  year  were  2,633  million  pounds  of 
french  fries  (retail  and  institutional  size  contain- 
ers) plus  368  million  pounds  of  other  products. 
Apparent  use  of  frozen  potatoes  stagnated  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1975  from  the  year  before  (up 
slightly  slower  than  population  growth,  from  1,549 
million  pounds  to  1,556  million  pounds).  Then, 
second  half  of  the  year  use  moved  ahead  from  just 
1.3  billion  pounds  the  prior  year  to  more  than  1.5 
billion  pounds  July-December  1975  inclusive.  More 
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fast  food  store  openings,  imaginative  couponing 
efforts  by  national  brand  factors,  and  drops  in 
edible  oil  costs  associated  with  the  institutional 
usage  of  frozen  potatoes  all  contributed  to  the 
rebound  in  the  most  important  processed  potato 
category. 

Table  5— Pack  of  frozen  potato  products* 


Year 

Million 
pounds 

Year 

Million 
pounds 

1960   

551 
579 
762 
862 

1.118 
1,219 
1,460 
1,491 

1968   

1,736 
2,048 
2,404 
2,565 

2,594 
2,691 
2,985 
3,001 

1961   

1969   

1962   

1970   

1963   

1971   

1964   

1972   

1965   

1973   

1966   

1974   

1967   

1975   

♦American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1976,  frozen  packers  will 
probably  not  hesitate  to  assemble  as  much  finished 
frozen  product  as  the  record  amount  in  the  first 
half  of  1975,  when  low  raw  product  values,  drop- 
ping interest  expenses  (cost  of  carrying  a  given 
quantity  of  inventory),  and  selective  price-cutting 
by  container  firms  (paper  foodboard  and  plastic 
bags)  made  frozen  production  a  most  attractive 
activity.  A  bit  more  than  1.6  billion  pounds  of  all 
frozen  products  was  manufactured  in  January- 
June  1975. 

New  Frozen  Capacity  Planned 

A  major  Boise-headquartered  frozen  potato  firm 
currently  anticipates  output  of  100  million  pounds 


of  frozen  potato  products  from  a  new  facility  in 
Oregon  during  the  1976/77  season.  The  Umatilla 
County  plant,  located  adjacent  to  recently  devel- 
oped sources  of  raw  potatoes  there,  will  draw 
mostly  from  expanded  Columbia  Basin/Plateau 
crop  that  formerly  was  used  in  more  distant  fac- 
tories. The  changing  source  of  raw  product  the 
season  ahead  is  one  factor  underlying  the  decline 
in  Idaho's  ten  Southwest  counties  and  Oregon's 
Malheur  County  intended  1976  acreages. 

The  full  resumption  of  processing  activity  by  a 
financially  distressed  firm  operating  in  Maine  and 
the  Red  River  Valley  figures  heavily  in  these 
regions.  Growers  in  both  areas  are  not  anxious  to 
plant  extra  land  to  potatoes  that  does  not  have  a 
fairly  good  chance  of  being  claimed  at  some  point 
in  1976/77  by  a  financially  sound  processing  out- 
let. 


Canadian  Corner 

In  their  report  of  fall  acreage  intentions,  Cana- 
dian farmers  plan  just  one  percent  more  potato 
acreage  than  1975.  Modest  increases,  amounting  to 
5,000  acres  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  2,000 
acres  in  Alberta,  may  reflect  the  possibility  of 
reduced  activity  in  European  markets  (fresh  or  pro- 
cessed) in  1976/77.  Weather  prospects  also  may  not 
offer  a  repeat  of  the  atypically  dry  summer  which 
caused  the  short  Maritime  crops  in  1975.  Prices  to 
growers  in  1975/76,  most  Provinces,  have  averaged 
well  above  the  surplus-depressed  values  in  Canada 
during  the  previous  season. 

Reports  from  Statistics  Canada  show  that  from 
July  1,  1975  through  April  9,  1976,  2.6  million  cwt. 
of  potatoes  were  exported  from  that  country,  up 
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from  the  2.2  million  cwt.  moved  the  year  before.  In 
such  shipments,  exports  of  seedstock  to  South 
American  or  spring  crop  Mediterranean  areas  dom- 
inate on  the  Canadian  sales  roster.  January  sales 
abroad  from  Canada  amounted  to  42.9  million 
pounds,  again  ahead  of  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  earlier.  Imports  to  Canada  were,  as  usual,  pre- 
dominantly of  U.S.  origin,  assisting  raw  product 
needs  in  New  Brunswick  frozen  potato  packs. 
December  1975  volume  was  9.5  million  pounds  of 
fresh  imports,  rising  from  4.8  million  pounds 
imported  to  Canada  the  year  before. 

U.S.  Export  Review 

Potato  trade  opportunities  for  the  United  States, 
as  the  section  above  implies,  usually  involves  Can- 
ada. But  in  1975,  both  Canada  and  several  Western 
European  nations  came  up  with  short  crops.  A  look 
at  exports  through  March  1976  (the  last  month  at 
this  writing  for  which  data  are  available)  shows 
why. 

Reduced  crops  in  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  West  Germany  in  particular  led  to  heavier 
sales  abroad  of  U.S.  seedstock  (though  not  neces- 
sarily to  those  countries)  and  dehydrated  products. 
Some  earlier  exports  of  tablestock  were  diverted  to 
various  markets,  although  originally  destined  for 
northern  European  markets.  Phytosanitary  regu- 
lations prevented  entry  of  U.S. -origin  potatoes  to 
some  of  those  outlets.  However,  Sweden  absorbed 
some  shipments  of  tablestock. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  1975/76  sum  of 
seed,  tablestock,  and  dehydrated  (converted  to  raw 
equivalent)  exports  would  amount  to  about  4  per- 
cent of  U.S.  potato  sales.  In  the  1974/75  season, 
exports  were  less  than  2  percent  of  season  sales. 

Considering  fresh  market  potatoes  alone, 
Canada  accounted  for  40  percent  of  U.S.  potato 
exports  through  March  1976.  The  balance  went  to 
various  destinations,  including  Portugal,  Chile, 
and  reportedly  certain  North  African  countries. 

Dehydrated  potato  product  exports  are  running 
well  above  a  year  earlier.  In  the  October  1975 
through  March  1976  period,  57  million  pounds 
went  offshore,  compared  to  just  over  10  million  the 
same  months  of  1974/75.  Almost  39  million  pounds 
were  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
Sweden  also  proved  to  be  an  important  market  for 
U.S.  flakes,  granules,  and  other  dehydrated  prod- 
ucts. 

The  surge  in  potato  export  activity  is  not  likely 
to  be  maintained  during  1976/77.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  1975  European  shortages  were 
weather-induced.  Under  more  normal  conditions, 
there  would  not  likely  be  a  repeat.  In  1975,  Western 
European  potato  production  dropped  to  44.8  million 
metric   tons,    according   to   estimates   made  by 


USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This  figure 
compares  with  crops  in  the  53-55  million  metric  ton 
range  for  the  years  1972  through  1974.  Eastern 
European  potato  crops  were  also  off  in  1975  from 
usual  levels. 


SWEETPOTATOES 

Movement  of  the  slightly  smaller  1975  sweet- 
potato  crop  has  been  routine  in  recent  weeks. 
March  grower  prices  at  $10.30  per  cwt.  averaged 
only  10  cents  per  cwt.  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Unloads  at  major  U.S.  markets  have  been  running 
about  6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Reduced 
volume  moving  at  prices  close  to  last  year  does 
suggest  some  weakened  demand.  F.o.b.  prices  at 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  shipping  points  are 
moderately  below  corresponding  periods  a  year  ear- 
lier. Nonetheless,  North  Carolina  50  pound  cartons, 
U.S.  No.  1  cured  stock  at  $6.00  is  not  a  depressed 
price.  Supplies  and  shipping  activity  declined  sea- 
sonally during  April  as  prices  held  firm  at  these 
levels. 

Canners'  Stocks  Off  Sharply 

Stocks  of  sweetpotatoes  in  canners'  hands  this 
past  January  1  were  5.4  million  cases,  off  24  per- 
cent from  the  generous  quantity  on  hand  a  year 
earlier.  Canning  activity  during  the  last  half  of 
1975  was  sharply  curtailed  as  a  large  carryin  of  old 
pack  was  unavoidable.  The  1975  pack  was  only  7.6 
million  cases  24/303's  against  12.8  million  the 
prior  season.  Movement  from  canners'  hands  has 
been  fairly  active,  especially  in  view  of  the  poor 
performance  of  other  canned  vegetables.  It  appears 
that  canners  will  be  in  a  position  to  use  a  larger 
quantity  in  1976.  April  wholesale  prices  were  about 
the  same  to  moderately  below  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier.  This  reflects  the  generally  weaker 
price  pattern  prevailing  for  all  processed  vegeta- 
bles this  spring  compared  to  last.  However,  April 
quotes  for  canned  sweets  were  firmer  than  in 
March. 

Prospective  Plantings 

Prospective  plantings  of  sweetpotatoes  reported 
in  mid-April  call  for  128,000  acres,  4  percent  more 
this  coming  season.  Among  the  more  important 
States,  the  largest  gains  are  in  North  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Mississippi,  but  a  3-percent  decline  is 
expected  in  Louisiana. 

With  average  yields,  the  1976  crop  would  be 
about  4  percent  larger.  Prices  to  growers  could  be 
expected  to  average  about  the  same,  as  a  mod- 
erately stronger  processing  demand  may  be  antici- 
pated. 
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MUSHROOMS 

With  strong  demand  for  both  canned  and  fresh 
mushrooms,  grower  prices  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily  thus  far  in  the  market  season.  Last 
October  the  season  began  with  growers  at  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  receiving  50-52  cents  a 
pound  for  clean-cut  bulk  for  repacking.  Prices  in 
early  April  were  62-64  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  This 
compares  with  42-44  cents  a  pound  which  prevailed 
most  of  the  previous  season. 

As  with  fresh  market  stock,  mushroom  canners 
have  been  paying  growers  sharply  more  for  raw 
stock  this  season.  Kennett  Square  prices  for  clean 
cut  mushrooms  advanced  to  60  cents  a  pound  in 
March.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  last  fall,  the 
price  was  in  the  upper  40-cent  range.  A  year  earlier 
the  price  was  in  the  35-37  cents  range  much  of  the 
season.  This  price  pattern  reflects  the  improved 
retail  demand,  which  in  substantial  part  is  the 
result  of  economic  recovery  which  has  stimulated 
demand  for  mushrooms  in  all  forms. 

Import  activity  for  the  period  July  1,  1975  to 
March  1,  1976  has  been  running  9-percent  heavier 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  In 
the  past  8  month  period,  33.5  million  pounds  have 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States.  On  this  question 
the  International  Trade  Commission  recommended 
in  mid-March  that  the  President  provide  import 
relief  to  the  industry,  with  one  Commissioner  sug- 
gesting specifically  an  import  quota  of  48  million 
pounds,  above  which  imports  would  be  assessed  an 
additional  duty  of  25  percent  ad  valorem.  A 
detailed  report  of  the  Commission's  findings  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S. 
Interational  Trade  Commission,  701  E  Street,  N.W., 


Washington,  D.C.  20436.  At  this  writing  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  no  action. 


DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 

Mixed  Intentions 

Dry  bean  growers  in  the  United  States  expect  to 
plant  1.46  million  acres  this  year,  3  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier.  Most  States  show  less,  but  the 
two  most  important,  Michigan  and  California, 
project  small  gains. 

Growers  in  pinto  producing  areas  have  cut 
planting  intentions  this  year,  as  a  result  of  grower 
prices  being  below  $15.00  per  cwt.  through  mid- 
March,  compared  to  better  than  $25.00  in  the  1974/ 
75  season.  The  States  where  acreage  is  headed 
lower  include  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  and  Idaho. 
Acreage  for  those  three  States  is  estimated  at 
450,000,  down  6  percent  from  1975.  Poor  disap- 
pearance of  colored  beans,  especially  pintos,  has 
prompted  this  reaction. 

California  acreage  intentions,  covering  blackeye 
peas,  small  whites,  red  kidneys,  and  large  and 
baby  limas  show  a  combined  gain  of  14  percent, 
totaling  175,000  acres.  Heavy  1974  crops  with  large 
carryovers  dimmed  1975/76  price  prospects,  but 
when  inventories  headed  back  to  a  more  normal 
level  in  recent  months,  growers  and  dealers  appar- 
ently have  become  more  optimistic  about  1976/77. 

Due  to  significant  deterioration  in  farm  prices 
for  Michigan  beans  during  the  period  when 
intentions  surveys  are  conducted,  growers  there 
have  tempered  their  expected  higher  acreage  for 
1976.  Just  10,000  more  acres  may  be  planted, 


Table  6— Beans,  dry  edible:  Prospective  plantings  for  1976  season,  with  comparisons 


Acreage  planted 

1976  as 

Group  of  States 

1974 

1975 

Indicated  19762 

percentage 

of  1975 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

New  York  

44 

49 

45 

92 

590 

520 

530 

102 

Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 

Washington   

311 

343 

312 

91 

Minnesota  and  North  Dakota   

232 

180 

164 

91 

Kansas,  Colorado,  and 

Utah  

209 

238 

224 

94 

227 

154 

175 

114 

11 

12 

9 

8 

United  States  

1,624 

1,496 

1,459 

98 

lExcludes  beans  grown  for  garden  seed.  2  Indications  as  of  March  1. 


Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA. 
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bringing  Statewide  totals  to  530,000.  With  a  slight 
gain  in  yield  per  harvested  acre,  output  there 
would  likely  satisfy  canner,  bagger,  and  foreign 
demand  at  farm  prices  under  $20  per  cwt. 
Michigan  producers  have  been  thrown  two  curves 
in  the  export  markets  this  past  season.  First,  the 
deterioration  of  the  Canadian  dollar  against  the 
U.S.  dollar  in  the  fall  made  Michigan  beans 
slightly  less  attractive  to  United  Kingdom  users 
than  Ontario  crops.  Then,  a  massive  slide  in  the 
pound  against  both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  dollars 
from  December  through  early  April  1976  tended  to 
push  North  American  exports  to  sterling  holders  to 
minimum  levels,  pending  resolution  of  political  and 
currency  matters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Overall,  should  five-year  average  yields  per  har- 
vested acre  be  applied  to  each  State's  intended 
acreage  in  1976,  the  U.S.  production  of  all  dry 
edible  bean  classes  could  return  to  a  more  usual 
level  of  18-19  million  cwt,  up  moderately  from  the 
weather -reduced  crop  of  17.2  million  cwt.  in  1975. 
Moreover,  heavy  pinto  bean  supplies  grown  in  1975 
probably  will  drag  into  the  early  months  of  the 
1976/77  marketing  year. 

Price  Review,  U.S.  and  States 

Weighted  by  sales  and  production  in  each  State, 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  average  price 
received  by  U.S.  dry  bean  growers  was  $17.90  in 
mid-March,  about  the  same  as  1  year  before.  How- 
ever, this  average  does  not  portray  the  State-by- 
State  price  ranges  which  influenced  the  acreage 
intentions  noted  earlier.  Although  $14.80  per  cwt. 
prevailed  in  Colorado  during  March — up  from  Feb- 
ruary's $12.00  nadir — part  of  that  State's  price 
resulted  from  enthusiasm  over  the  easing  of  export 
credit  arrangements  by  USDA;  part  from  a  single 
heavy  month's  loading  of  pintos  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Of  the  8.5  million  pounds  of  pintos 
exported  in  February  1976,  6.0  million  went  there. 
With  1974/75  marketing  excluded,  this  meant  that 
seasonal  pinto  exports  to  March  1,  1976  had  pro- 
ceeded at  more  usual,  though  perhaps  delayed,  vol- 
umes. But  heavy  stocks  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  are  clouding  the  price  prospects  for  colored 
beans  so  that  acreage  in  this  region  could  turn  to 
other  crops.  In  irrigated  sections  of  Colorado,  corn 
might  prove  more  attractive  to  growers. 

U.S.  production  of  white  classes  of  beans  was 
off  in  1975  and  export  volume  similar  to  1973/74  or 
1974/75  failed  to  materialize  early.  Unsold  dry 
bean  inventories  in  Michigan  on  April  1  were 
roughly  2l/2  times  higher  than  the  tight  situation 
two  years  ago  and  reasonably  close  to  a  normal 
level.  Grower  prices  slid  in  March  to  $21.40  from 
$28  per  cwt.  in  February.  Continued  weak  prices 


could  further  check  any  increase  in  the  1976 
Michigan  pea  bean  acreage. 


Exports  Down;  Credit  Extended 

Lagging  offshore  movement  of  most  dry  bean 
classes  has  affected  most  U.S.  markets  during 
1975/76.  The  CCC  Export  Sales  Credit  Program 
helped  maximize  sales  of  pintos  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  first  quarter  of  1976.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  beans  joined  an  extensive  list  of  com- 
modities eligible  for  export  under  the  PL-480  pro- 
gram. In  March,  Associated  Bean  Growers,  Scotts 
Bluff,  Neb.,  sold  630,000  pounds  of  dry  edible  beans 
to  USDA  at  an  average  price  of  $19.10  per  cwt.  The 
beans  were  shipped  from  Mobile,  Ala.  Then  in 
April,  Commodity  Export  Corporation  of  Salinas, 
California,  moved  10,000  cwt.  pounds  of  beans  out 
from  Seattle  at  a  price  of  $17.50  per  cwt.;  the  same 
firm  also  shipped  5,000  bags  from  Seattle  at  a  per 
bag  value  of  $17.75.  Klein  Brothers,  Inc.,  Stockton 
California,  was  the  vendor  of  6,000  cwt.  ($17.85 
per)  in  April,  shipping  from  Long  Beach.  All  these 
shipments  were  part  of  Guatemalan  earthquake 
relief. 

Through  February  1976,  1.49  million  cwt.  of  all 
classes  of  dry  edible  beans  had  been  exported  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  September-February 
1974/75  period,  3.23  million  cwt.  had  been  moved. 
Moreover,  the  dollar  value  of  these  shipments 
soured,  even  though  a  substantially  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  export  mix  was  a  limited  volume  of  pea 
beans  from  Michigan.  For  the  current  season, 
declared  export  values  per  cwt.  averaged  under  $24. 
To  March  1,  1975,  the  per  bag  price  was  above  $27. 

Foreign  Customers  Shift 

Due  to  their  short  crop  in  1974,  Mexico  during 
1974/75  frequently  bought  large  quantities  of  pinto 
beans.  Through  February  a  year  ago,  1.15  million 
cwt.  were  shipped  there.  With  no  such  shortage 
repeated  this  year,  Mexico  has  taken  a  miniscule 
80,000  cwt.  of  U.S.  beans.  If  anything  acts  to  hold 
Colorado,  North  Dakato,  and  Idaho  producers  to 
their  announced  intentions  of  April  15,  this  slide  in 
pinto  exports  to  Mexico  will  be  the  greatest  single 
factor. 

First  place  among  U.S.  bean  export  markets  is 
typically  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Though 
this  is  still  true  in  1975/76,  tonnage  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (through  February  1976)  has  dropped 
from  420,000  cwt.  to  350,000  cwt.  High  prices  for 
Michigan  pea  beans  early  in  the  season  plus  alter- 
native sources  are  the  presumed  causes.  While 
receiving  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  this  season, 
Algeria  has  moved  into  second  place  among  U.S. 
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foregin  customers,  up  from  fifth  place  one  season 
ago.  Great  northern  beans  are  the  favorite  there.  In 
contrast  to  some  of  the  traditional  developed 
country  markets,  oil-producing  customers  such  as 
Algeria  are  now  thought  to  offer  sound,  growth 
opportunities  for  U.S.  dry  edible  beans. 

For  1975/76  key  U.S.  foreign  trade  customers 
also  include  (figures  in  parentheses  are  million 
cwt.):  Canada  (.11),  Japan  (.10),  Italy  (.10),  Nether- 
lands (.09),  France  (.07).  The  season  before,  these 
markets  took  .12,  .20,  .15,  .09,  and  .17  million  cwt., 
respectively. 

Selected  California  Classes  Strong 

Having  been  subject  to  unusual  market  forces 
perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than  Michigan  or  Col- 
orado, some  dry  bean  classes  produced  in  the 
Golden  State  have  trended  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Blackeyes  through  to  spring  1976,  f.o.b.  country 
warehouse,  have  been  running  above  $20  per  cwt. 
In  April  1975,  dealers  could  command  just  $13-$14. 
A  similar  story  prevails  for  large  limas:  current 
dealer  values  are  $33  per  cwt.,  $12  higher  than 

1975.  Slight  gains  have  been  registered  for  baby 
lima  beans,  from  $14  per  cwt.  12  months  ago  to 
better  than  $16  now.  Of  course,  the  picture  is  bal- 
anced by  less  than  enthusiastic  performance  of  red 
kidneys,  which  have  trended  to  $21-$22  per  cwt. 
since  they  opened  at  $32-$37  back  in  October  1975. 
Garbanzoes  cost  from  $26-$30  per  cwt.,  about  $2 
less  than  a  year  ago;  pinks  at  about  $17  contrast 
sharply  with  values  of  $28  in  1975.  Like  last  sea- 
son, but  when  the  pattern  was  reversed,  the  assort- 
ment of  California  class  prices  take  their  cues  from 
the  overall  U.S.  market  situation,  in  this  case,  rela- 
tive strength  in  whites  versus  relative  weakness  in 
colored  classes. 

From  Idaho  shipping  points,  great  northern 
beans  have  moved  in  a  range  of  $22-$26  per  cwt.  in 

1976,  besting  1975's  experience  by  about  $6-$8. 
This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  where  acreage 
in  Idaho  is  available  for  dry  edible  beans,  growers 
would  rotate  into  great  northerns  rather  than  the 
pintos.  Nebraska  producers  may  choose  this  crop 
alternative,  too,  since  dealer  prices  there  (an  indi- 
cation of  relative  levels  of  farm  prices)  are  quoted 
$23  per  bag,  up  from  $18  in  April  1975. 

Manufacturing  Use 

Packing  plans  of  dry  bean  canners  were 
probably  curtailed  in  1975/76,  since  so  much  of 
this  activity  depends  on  pea  beans  or  other  light 


classes  that  have  tended  to  stay  higher  in  price 
than  colored  classes.  Furthermore,  the  generous 
overhang  of  supplies  and  the  promotion  associated 
with  retailing  of  canned  vegetables  this  season  has 
meant  a  reluctance  of  food  companies  to  add  still 
more  canned  product  in  their  warehouses.  Canned 
dry  bean  products  are  generally  slated  for  manu- 
facturing when  processing  of  seasonal  crops  is 
completed.  Should  the  cutbacks  in  major  processed 
vegetable  crops  be  accomplished  by  the  canning 
industry,  the  firms  who  operate  bean  canning  lines 
will  be  in  a  position  to  justify  more  dry  bean  use 
late  in  1976  and  in  early  1977  than  in  1975/76. 
Indeed,  with  the  prospect  of  more  than  usual  sup- 
plies of  white  bean  classes,  this  may  occur  because 
beans  may  become  more  economical,  relative  to 
other  canned  and  frozen  vegetable  products. 

DRY  PEAS 

After  a  sluggish  fall  and  winter  market  season, 
prices  for  dry  peas  have  improved  somewhat  in 
recent  weeks.  The  SRS  price  for  dry  peas  in  March 
was  $7.97  per  cwt.  up  from  the  January  low  of 
$6.07  and  moderately  above  March  1975. 

The  1975/76  supply  of  dry  peas  was  on  the 
heavy  side  and  export  activity  has  lagged  substan- 
tially behind  a  year  earlier.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Census,  export  of  dry  peas  September  1975  through 
February  1976  were  886,000  cwt.  compared  with 
1,437,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
According  to  the  leading  trade  source,  domestic 
movement  of  peas  has  been  moderately  lighter 
thus  far.  With  the  export  market  dominating  the 
trade  picture,  it  has  been  a  dull  season  thus  far.  All 
the  usually  important  customers- Japan,  Venezuela, 
and  the  United  Kindom — have  purchased  less  this 
season. 

Lentil  use,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  been 
heavier  than  a  year  earlier.  The  1975  lentil  crop  of 
1.3  million  cwt.  was  record  large  but  interest  has 
been  strong  enough  to  maintain  prices  at  above 
year-earlier  levels.  Venezuela  and  Greece  emerged 
as  major  lentil  buyers  this  season  but  trade  with 
most  European  outlets  fell  behind  last  year.  These 
countries  include  Belgium,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  Spain,  and  West  Germany. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  large  carryover,  dry  pea 
growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  expect  to  plant 
155,000  acres  this  year,  down  20  percent  from 
193,000  acres  planted  in  Washington  and  Idaho  in 
1975. 
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Table  7  — Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  prices  (wholesale  lots)  at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stock 
of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available)  indicated  periods,  1975  and  1976 


Market  and  commodity 

State  of  origin 

Unit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1975 

1976 

Mar.  1 1 

Apr.  15 

Jan.  13 

Feb.  17 

Mar.  16 

Apr.  1  3 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

New  York 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

8.25 

7.25 

12.00 

14.00 

8.75 

7.75 

Texas 

1-2/5  bu.  crt.  2  doz. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

California 

14's  crt.  &  ctn. 

5.75 

8.00 

6.38 

8.50 

5.75 

7.00 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Florida 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

5.50 

4.75 

5.50 

4.25 

4.12 

4.00 

Carrots: 

Topped ,  washed  

California 

48-1  lb.  film  bag,  ctn. 

7.50 

8.25 

6.75 

6.25 

5.75 

6.7  5 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag,  mesh 

master 

6.00 

4.25 

-  -  - 

California 

Ctn.  Film  wrpd.,  12's 

9.50 

7.88 

8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

8.00 

Celery : 

Pascal   

California 

Crt.  2-3  doz. 

7.00 

6.50 

13.00 

7.00 

6.50 

Pascal   

Florida 

Crt.  2-4  doz. 

6.00 

5.00 

11.00 

9.00 

7.00 

6.50 

Corn,  sweet  (yellow)  

Florida 

4V2-5  doz.  crt. 

7.50 

6.00 

5.88 

7.88 

7.25 

7.00 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt. 









Lettuce  Iceburg 

California 

2  doz.  ct n 

5.38 

6.25 

6.75 

5.50 

8.25 

6.25 

Onions: 

Yellow,  Globe,  medium  . 

New  York 

50-lb.  sack 

3.35 

6.00 







Yellow,  Granex,  large  .  .  . 

Texas 

50-lb.  sack 



8.50 



5.00 

5.00 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  large 

10.00 

6.25 

7.25 

7.75 

13.50 

10.00 

Texas 

Bu.  bskt. 

7.00 



6.00 

6.25 

6.50 



Chicago : 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

9.25 

8.25 

12.25 

15.75 

10.50 

7.50 

Texas 

Crt.,  24's 

6.00 

6.00 

5.75 

5.50 

7.25 

California 

14's  crate 

5.75 

5.50 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

Cabbage,  Domestic 

Texas 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

5.00 

4.00 

5.50 

4.00 

4.50 

4.63 

Carrots: 

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, 

mesh  master 

6.25 

5.00 

5.25 

Cauliflower  

California 

Ctn.  film  wrpd.  12's 

8.00 

7.25 

9.00 

7.75 

8.00 

Celery : 

California 

crt.  2-3  doz. 

6.25 

6.00 

12.00 

11.00 

7.75 

7.00 

Florida 

crt.  2-4  doz. 

5.00 

4.25 

10.75 

10.00 

7.00 

Florida 

4-V2-5  doz.  crt. 

7.00 

5.75 

6.50 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  type  .... 

Arizona 

2  doz.  head  ctn. 

6.50 

7.15 

5.00 

6.50 

Onions: 

Yellow,  Granex,  med.   .  . 

Texas 

50  lb.  sack 

7.75 

7.50 

6.12 

Yellow,  Globe,  medium  . 

Midwestern 

50  lb.  sack 

5.17 

4.75 

5.25 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt.,  large 

1 1.50 

16.50 

8.75 

8.25 

15.00 

7.75 

Weekly  summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  Market  News  Report,  AMS,  USDA 
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Table  8— Vegetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices,  per  hundredweight.  United  States, 

indicated  periods,  1975  and  1976 


Commodity 

1975 

1976 

February 

March 

January 

February 

March  1-15 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

57.40 

40.80 

52.00 

48.20 

17.40 

18.00 

21.50 

25.10 

22.10 

19.10 

15.20 

18.70 

20.60 

17.60 

5.26 

5.89 

5.89 

4.51 

4.04 

10.80 

10.80 

7.13 

5.79 

5.79 

23.40 

23.90 

21.60 

22.80 

20.40 

5.40 

5.78 

13.20 

10.00 

6.97 

10.10 

9.40 

13.40 

10.60 

10.00 

19.90 

17.70 

13.80 

6.46 

6.00 

5.46 

5.28 

9.62 

4.62 

7.59 

11.00 

8.72 

7.30 

24.30 

21.80 

17.90 

24.30 

33.50 

15.90 

14.40 

19.40 

17.10 

16.60 

22.70 

19.50 

19.20 

16.40 

21.80 

Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  9— Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by  farmers, 
as  of  15th  of  the  month.  United  States  by  months,  1961  to  date' 


(1961=100) 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

74 

74 

76 

95 

83 

90 

81 

65 

65 

65 

76 

74 

76 

1962   

94 

102 

125 

109 

107 

84 

73 

63 

64 

66 

75 

85 

87 

1963   

102 

95 

82 

83 

78 

88 

85 

65 

62 

70 

91 

94 

83 

1964   

100 

103 

98 

89 

83 

90 

80 

76 

76 

78 

101 

87 

88 

1965   

80 

86 

101 

106 

121 

102 

85 

78 

78 

84 

90 

88 

92 

1966   

106 

112 

102 

109 

97 

99 

114 

101 

91 

91 

103 

99 

102 

1967   

103 

99 

98 

108 

103 

121 

110 

86 

82 

88 

100 

103 

100 

1968   

118 

123 

127 

132 

108 

98 

94 

88 

92 

91 

115 

119 

109 

1969   

107 

111 

109 

107 

121 

100 

100 

96 

94 

110 

144 

132 

111 

1970   

134 

130 

125 

112 

124 

113 

103 

95 

107 

96 

105 

100 

112 

1971  

114 

123 

149 

140 

129 

127 

121 

104 

100 

118 

164 

137 

127 

1972   

152 

132 

119 

137 

127 

126 

121 

128 

130 

115 

144 

140 

131 

1973   

1.59 

157 

171 

196 

182 

183 

179 

134 

128 

126 

132 

135 

157 

1974   

145 

167 

137 

155 

169 

169 

154 

145 

145 

164 

168 

159 

156 

1975   

170 

188 

172 

179 

174 

219 

208 

162 

172 

159 

169 

196 

181 

19762   

190 

171 

179 

'All  prices  reported  on  f.o.b.  basis.  2  Preliminary. 
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Table  10— Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance,  January  1  to  April  1 


Commodity 

April  1  stocks 

January  1-April  1  net  change 

1974 

1975 

1^76' 

1974 

1975 

19761 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

12 

6 

3 

-5 

-6 

6 

Beans,  lima : 

19 

23 

26 

-8 

-6 

-9 

39 

53 

63 

-22 

-15 

-16 

Tota  I 

58 

76 

89 

30 

-21 

-25 

Beans  snap: 

76 

93 

77 

-42 

-32 

-70 

36 

40 

29 

-19 

-14 

-19 

112 

133 

106 

-61 

-46 

-89 

Broccoli : 

41 

53 

36 

-2 

-7 

-11 

33 

37 

28 

1 

1 

-5 

Total  

74 

90 

64 

-1 

-6 

-16 

34 

33 

36 

-17 

-15 

-13 

107 

131 

98 

-13 

-25 

-33 

41 

51 

44 

-24 

-18 

-23 

Corn,  sweet : 

Cut   

118 

141 

156 

-71 

-82 

-94 

63 

54 

85 

-41 

-42 

-30 

Total  

181 

195 

241 

-112 

-124 

-124 

37 

35 

38 

9 

-4 

4 

13 

20 

17 

-9 

-14 

-12 

Onions: 

10 

12 

10 

1 

1 

-2 

16 

16 

12 

4 

-2 

-1 

Total  

26 

28 

22 

5 

-1 

-1 

10 

12 

8 

-4 

-2 

-5 

86 

137 

154 

-94 

-84 

-95 

11 

13 

13 

2 

0 

1 

64 

60 

48 

4 

-9 

-7 

37 

30 

25 

-6 

-12 

-7 

153 

183 

163 

29 

-31 

-36 

1,057 

1,233 

1,172 

-322 

-417 

-475 

Potatoes: 

615 

687 

675 

158 

123 

106 

118 

127 

110 

25 

-2 

-2 

Total  frozen  potatoes  .... 

733 

814 

785 

183 

121 

104 

Grand  total2   

1,789 

2,047 

1,957 

-139 

-296 

371 

"Preliminary.   2  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  N. A. -Not  available. 


Cold  storage,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  11  — Fresh  Vegetables:  Retail  price,  marketing  margin,  and  grower  and  packer  return  per  unit, 
 sold  in  New  York  City,  indicated  months,  1975  &  1976  


Commodity,  month, 

a  nrl  rota  i  I    i  i  rt  it 
<  i  I  K.J    iclclll    I  J  I  I  l  l 

Retail 
price 

Marketing  margin 

Grower  and  packer 
return  (Fob  shipping 
point  prices'  .2 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
retail  price 

Absolute 

Percentage  of 
retail  price 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percen  t 

Carrots  (Pound) 

Jan.  1976   

24.4 

16.9 

69 

7.5 

31 

Dec.  1975   

25.0 

17.5 

70 

7.5 

30 

Jan.  1975   

26.6 

16.9 

64 

9.7 

36 

Celery  (Pound) 

Jan. 1976   

33.3 

13.4 

40 

19.9 

60 

Dec.  1975   

33.3 

23.4 

70 

9.9 

30 

Jan. 1975   

23.9 

16.2 

68 

7.7 

32 

Cucumbers  (Pound) 

Jan.  1976   

36.2 

16.0 

44 

20.2 

56 

Dec.  1975   

39.1 

11.4 

29 

27.7 

71 

Jan. 1975   

50.6 

21.5 

42 

29.1 

58* 

Lettuce  (Head) 

Jan.  1976  

44.8 

30.4 

68 

14.4 

32 

Dec.  1975   

45.3 

28.5 

63 

16.8 

37 

Jan.  1975   

43.5 

33.2 

76 

10.3 

24 

Onions,  dry  yellow  (Pound) 

Jan.  1976   

25.8 

1 3.9 

54 

119 

Dec.  1975   

22.4 

12.6 

56 

9.8 

44 

Jan. 1975   

16.6 

12.5 

75 

4.1 

25 

Potatoes,  round  white  (Pound) 

Jan. 1976   

15.4 

9.2 

60 

6.2 

40 

Dec.  1975   

15.3 

9.5 

62 

5.8 

38 

Jan.  1975   

11.8 

8.2 

69 

3.6 

31 

Potatoes,  Russet  (Pound) 

Jan. 1976   

21.8 

14.1 

65 

7.7 

35 

Dec.  1975   

22.9 

16.4 

72 

6.5 

28 

Jan.  1975  

19.2 

12.8 

67 

6.4 

33 

Spinach  (10-oz.  Pkg.) 

Jan. 1976   

59.7 

46.2 

77 

13.5 

23 

Dec.  1975   

60.2 

N.A. 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Jan.  1975   

55.4 

43.6 

79 

1 1.8 

21 

Sweet  Potatoes,  (Pound) 

Jan.  1976   

27.9 

13.2 

47 

14.7 

53 

Dec.  1975   

27.3 

12.3 

45 

15.0 

55 

Jan.  1975    , 

26.7 

11.7 

44 

15.0 

56 

For  quantity  of  product  equivalent  to  retail   unit  sold  to  Lettuce-California,      Onions-New'     York,      Potatoes,  Round 

consumers:    Because  of  waste  and  spoilage  during  marketing,  White-New  York,  Potatoes,  Russet-Idaho,  Spinach-Texas,  Sweet 

equivalent    quantity  exceeds   retail    unit,    production    areas:  Potatoes,— North  Carolina.  N/A=Not  Available. 

Carrots-California,  Celery-California,  Cucumbers-Florida, 
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Table  12— Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  packs  1974  and  1975  and  canners'  and  wholesale  distributors' 

stocks  1975  and  1976,  United  States 


C*  n  m  m  o  rl  it  v 

L.1  ii  mm  iuu  ii  y 

Pack 

Stocks 

1974 

1975 

Canners 

Wholesale  distributors 

Date 

1975 

1976 

Date 

1975 

1976 

1000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

24/303's 

24/303's 

24/303's 

24/303's 

24/303's 

24/303's 

Major  commodities 

62,319 

55,390 

Mar.  1 

26,531 

28,669 

Jan 

5,151 

3,340 

14,819 

13,394 

Jan.  1 

8,092 

10,841 

1,454 

1,089 

46,431 

57,458 

Mar.  1 

17,738 

25,959 

Jan' 

5,805 

4,425 

33,120 

35,172 

Mar.  1 

10,549 

14,877 

Jan 

\ 

3,632 

3,158 

2T5,198 

2  12,890 

Mar.  1 

5,841 

6,770 

Jan. 

1 

870 

726 

Total   

171,887 

174,304 

68,751 

87,116 

16,912 

12,738 

Tomatoes  and  Products3 

43,794 

51,830 

Jan.  1 

21,938 

32,595 

Jan. 

1 

5,362 

4,751 

36,133 

35,358 

Jan.  1 

22,111 

22,155 

I 

2,447 

2,337 

Total   

79,927 

87,188 

44,049 

54,750 

7,809 

7,088 

Other  commodities 

Asparagus   

5,643 

3,551 

Mar.  1 

2,401 

1,147 

Jan. 

1 

602 

511 

2,523 

3,729 

Mar.  1 

973 

2,041 

Jan. 

1 

505 

440 

7,193 

5,035 

Jan.  1 

5,383 

4,51  3 

Jan. 

1 

924 

712 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Pickles  

2  66,864 

2  75,516 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4,214 

5,805 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

10,834 

8,328 

Mar.  1 

4,124 

4,236 

Jan. 

1 

758 

677 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Total  comparable 

97,271 

101,964 

12,881 

11,937 

2,789 

2,340 

Grand  total 

349,085 

363,456 

125,681 

153,803 

27,510 

22,166 

'Estimated.  2 Crop  for  processing  converted  to  a  canned  basis  by  applying  an  overall  conversion  factor  (pickles  112  and 
sauerkraut  54  cases  equivalent  to  1  ton  fresh).  3  Pack  and  stocks  data  not  complete  for  catsup,  paste,  sauce  and  puree.  4  Okra, 
okra  and  tomatoes,  and  okra,  corn  and  tomatoes.  N.A.  -  not  available. 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  the  National  Canners  Association,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Wholesale  distributors,  stock  from 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  13— Potatoes,  winter  and  spring:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  production,  1974,  1975,  and  1976 


DcojU  1  Pa  1  1)1  U  up 
aliu  JldlC 

Acreage 

V 

eld  per  acre 

Production 

Harvested 

For 
har  vest 
1976 

1  974 

19  75 

1976 

1 974 

1975 

1976 

1974 

1975 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Winter,  total  

13.7 

14.3 

14.6 

214 

202 

207 

2,933 

2,887 

3,024 

Spring: 

13.0 

12.0 

13.0 

165 

160 

155 

2,145 

1,920 

2,015 

Florida-Hastings   

18.8 

16.2 

19.0 

175 

195 

190 

3,290 

3,159 

3,610 

Other  

2.8 

1.9 

2.7 

170 

185 

180 

476 

352 

486 

Alabama   

12.5 

10.6 

11.5 

145 

130 

150 

1,813 

1,378 

1,725 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

95 

90 

100 

190 

171 

200 

2.8 

2.6 

2.9 

90 

70 

85 

252 

182 

247 

7.4 

5.5 

6.8 

130 

150 

125 

962 

825 

850 

Arizona  

8.6 

6.2 

6.7 

260 

245 

260 

2,236 

1,519 

1,742 

35.5 

27.6 

34.8 

385 

380 

360 

13,668 

10,488 

12,528 

Total   

103.4 

84.5 

99.4 

242 

237 

235 

25,032 

19,994 

23,403 

1  Indicated. 


Crop  Production,  SRS,  USDA. 


Table  14— Potatoes,  summer  and  fall:  Prospective  plantings, 
with  comparisons,  1974,  1975,  and  1976 


Seasonal  group 

Planted  acreage 

1974 

1975 

1  ndica- 
ted  1976 

1976  as 
percent- 
age of 
1975 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Winter1   

13.9 

14.4 

14.6 

101 

Spring2   

104.3 

85.4 

100.0 

117 

1  36.3 

120.8 

124.5 

103 

Fall3   

1,166.5 

1,076.8 

1,117.2 

104 

U.S.  total   

1,421.0 

1,297 .4 

1,356.3 

1  04 

1  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall.  2  Acreage  planted 
and  intended  plantings  as  of  March  1.  'intented  acreage  for 
1975  as  of  March  1. 


Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  16— Sweet  potatoes:  F.o.b.  prices  at  Louisiana  and  California  points  and  terminal  market  prices 
at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stocks  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1, 
when  available),  indicated  periods,  1975  and  1976 


Location  and  variety 


Unit 


Week  ended 


1975 

1976 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  12 

Jan. 17 

Feb.  14 

Mar.  17 

Apr.  13 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

6.75 

7.50 
7.10 

7.75 

7.38 

7.38 

7.38 

7.25 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1975 

1976 

Feb.  18 

Mar.  18 

Apr.  15 

Jan.  13 

Feb.  17 

Mar.  16 

Apr.  13 

F.o.b.  shipping  points 
S.W.  Louisiana  points 
Porto  Rico  type,  U.S. 

No.  1,  cured  

California,  Porto 

Rico  type,  centennial 


Terminal  markets 
New  York: 

New  Jersey,  orange 

Jersey  type  

North  Carolina, 

Porto  Rico  type    .  . 


Chicago: 
Louisiana, 
Porto  Rico  type, 
cured  


Dollars 


50  pound 

crate 
40  pound 
carton 


Bushel 
carton 


50-pound 
carton 


Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


5.00 
7.35 


8.00 


5.00 
7.75 


9.50 


5.50 
11.50 


12.00 


5.75 
7.50 


9.00 


7.50 


9.00 


6.50 
7.50 


8.75 


6.00 
7.25 


8.87 


F.o.b.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  of  reported  by  Market  News  representatives  of  the  Fruit  and 
daily  prices.  Market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  as       Vegetable  Division  of  AMS. 


Table  17- Sweetpotatoes:  Plantings,  1974,  1975 
and  indicated  1976 


Acreage 

1976  as 

1  ndica- 

percent- 

Area 

1974 

1975 

ted 

age  of 

19761 

1975 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Central  Atlantic2  ,  . 

11.7 

11.1 

11.5 

104 

Lower  Atlantic3    .  . 

41.0 

43.3 

47.5 

110 

Central4  

66.2 

61.3 

61.6 

100 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

106 

United  States  .  .  . 

125.6 

122.9 

128.2 

104 

'indicated  as  of  March  1.  2  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  3North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
4Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 


Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA. 
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Table  18— Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  dry  field  peas.  United  States,  indicateefcperiods,  1975  and  1976 


Commodity 

1975 

1976 

February  15 

March  15 

January  15 

February  15 

March  15 

Sweetpotatoes  .  . 
Beans,  dry  edible 
Peas,  dry  field  .  .  . 


Dollars 

9.77 
18.40 
7.20 


Dollars 

10.40 
18.80 
7.20 


Dollars 

9.57 
20.00 
6.07 


Dollars 

9.98 
18.80 
7.40 


Dollars 

10.30 
17.90 
7.97 


Agricultural  Prices,  SRS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  19— Peas,  dry  field:  Prospective  plantings  for 
1976  season,  with  comparisons1  2 


State 

Acreage  planted 

1974 

1975 

Indica- 
ted 
19763 

1976  as 
percent- 
age of 
1975 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Minnesota4   

2.0 

Idaho  

90.0 

72.0 

52.0 

72 

122.0 

121.0 

103.0 

85 

6.0 

3.5 

United  States  .  .  . 

220.0 

196.5 

155.0 

79 

'in  principal  commercial  producing  States.  2  Excludes  both 
Wrinkled  Seed  Peas  and  Austrian  Winter  Peas.  3  Indications  as  of 
March  1.  4  Discontinued  in  1974. 


Prospective  Plantings,  SRS,  USDA. 
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LETTUCE  HARVESTING  AND  PACKING: 
HAND  AND  MACHINE  HARVEST  ALTERNATIVES 


by 

Stanley  S.  Johnson  and  Mike  Zahara* 


ABSTRACT:  The  development  of  an  experimental  lettuce  harvester  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  harvesting-packing  methods,  changes  which  can  alter  the  entire  lettuce 
handling  system.  This  report  provides  a  description  and  costs  of  present  and  alternative 
harvest  systems,  plus  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  adopting  a  machine  harvest 

system. 

KEYWORDS:  Lettuce,  harvest,  pack,  labor,  mechanization. 


An  experimental  lettuce  harvest  machine  has 
been  developed  which  can  select  and  cut  lettuce 
and  mechanically  trim  the  heads  on  the  machine. 
The  development  of  this  harvester  means  that  the 
entire  lettuce  handling  system  can  be  reviewed,  for 
not  only  does  the  machine  eliminate  stoop  labor 
but  it  also  offers  packing  options  not  feasible  with 
conventional  hand  cutting. 

Capital  and  labor  inputs  of  the  alternative  sys- 
tems considered  here  were  derived  from  several 
sources.  Existing  systems  were  observed,  studies  of 
prior  methods  of  harvesting  or  packing  were 
updated  and  modified,  and  experimental  data  were 
adapted  for  use  with  the  machine  systems.  Certain 
assumptions  were  made  which  permitted  consistent 
comparisons.  Among  these  were  a  year-long  oper- 
ating season  of  2,240  hours,  current  wage  scales,  a 
yield  per  cutting  of  400  cartons  per  acre,  output  per 
job  position  based  on  observation  or  previously 
published  data,  and  an  estimated  machine  output 
of  480  cartons  per  hour. 

Present  and  Alternative  Harvesting- 
Packing  Systems 

There  are  two  major  systems  of  iceberg  lettuce 
harvesting  and  packing  in  the  West.  One  is  for  the 
non-wrapped  lettuce  (referred  herein  as  the  regular 
pack),  comprising  85  to  90  percent  of  marketed  let- 
tuce, and  the  other  is  for  the  wrapped  lettuce 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  wrap  pack),  comprising 


most  of  the  remaining  marketed  lettuce.  A  small 
percentage  marketed  in  shredded  form  is  not  dis- 
cussed here.  The  regular  pack  method  involves 
hand-cutting  and  hand-packing  in  the  field,  while 
the  wrapped  pack  method  involves  hand-cutting 
but  utilizes  a  large  machine-aid  to  provide  a  mobile 
platform  on  which  to  film-wrap  and  pack  the 
heads. 

Alternatives  to  hand  systems  depend  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  new  machine.  The  experimental 
harvester  has  developed  to  the  extent  that  the 
machine  can  satisfactorily  harvest  the  lettuce.  The 
steps  involved  in  machine  harvest  are:  (1)  head 
selection  using  a  maturity-sensing  device  trig- 
gering a  knife  to  cut  the  heads;  (2)  mechanical  tri- 
mming of  heads,  and  (3)  transporting  the  heads  to 
a  platform  on  the  machine  At  this  point,  the 
machine  has  provided  a  means  of  substitution  for 
the  hand  selector-cutter-trimmers.  Other  lettuce 
harvesting  jobs  remain  essentially  unchanged. 

From  the  point  in  the  machine  system  where  the 
trimmed  heads  arrive  on  the  platform,  there  is  no 
consensus  on  subsequent  handling  procedures. 
From  among  many  possible  alternatives,  the 
present  and  some  suggested  alternative  handling 
systems  are  described  below. 


*Agricultural  Economist,  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA,  and  Specialist,  Vegetable  Crops  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  respectively. 
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Regular  Pack 

The  hand-cut  regular  pack  system  has  been  the 
most  common  method  of  lettuce  harvest  used  in 
California-Arizona  since  the  early  1950's.  Of  an 
average  crew  size  of  36  plus  2  truck  drivers,  18  of 
the  workers  select,  cut,  and  trim  the  lettuce.  Nine 
packers  follow,  packing  24  heads  to  a  carton.  Other 
crew  members  stitch,  close,  and  load  the  cartons 
aboard  a  specially  designed  truck.  Thirty-two  car- 
tons are  loaded  into  the  truck,  and  are  transported 
to  a  shipping  point  for  subsequent  cooling  and 
loading  aboard  a  refrigerated  truck  or  rail  car. 

The  alternatives  to  hand-cutting  are  presented 
below  in  figure  1.  One  alternative  to  the  hand-cut 
regular  pack  is  to  substitute  machine  harvesting 
for  selecting-cutting-trimming  by  hand  and  to  pack 
on  the  machine  (alternative  No.  2  in  figure  1).  The 
harvest  machine  is  designed  to  provide  a  platform 
on  which  to  pack  the  lettuce.  As  the  heads  arrive 
on  the  machine,  they  are  inspected  by  quality  con- 
trol people  and  are  held  in  an  accumulator  until 
released  systematically  to  the  packing  stations. 
Most  of  the  experimental  harvesting  trials  have 
utilized  this  system. 

Other  alternatives  considered  are  to  utilize  the 
machine  for  harvesting,  but  to  load  the  lettuce 
directly  into  trailers.  These  trailers  are  pulled  by 
tractors  to  a  packing  shed  which  can  be  either  a 
portable  facility  at  or  near  the  fieldside  (No.  3),  or 
a  permanent  facility  in  a  central  location  (No.  4).  A 
further  alternative  is  to  utilize  the  machine  for 
both  harvesting  and  as  a  platform  for  bin-sized 
containers.  In  this  alternative,  the  containers  are 


gravity  filled,  not  packed,  and  the  heads  are  not 
handled  again.  An  advantage  of  these  alternatives 
is  that  they  do  not  slow  the  output  of  the  machine. 
However,  bulk  packing  is  an  untried  system 
affecting  subsequent  handling  by  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

Productivity  and  Cost  Comparisons  of 
Alternative  Regular  Pack  Systems 

In  table  1,  present  and  alternative  systems  are 
ranked  by  comparing  changes  in  worker  produc- 
tivity, the  cost  of  producing  lettuce,  and  investment 
outlay.  Increases  in  worker  productivity  are  consid- 
ered in  two  stages:  substitution  of  the  harvesting 
function,  and  substitution  of  the  harvesting  and 
packing  function.  Output  for  the  existing  system  is 
14.7  cartons  per  man-hour.  In  contrast,  output  for 
the  machine-cut  and  pack  systems  is  estimated  at 
20  cartons  per  man-hour  for  packing  on  the 
machine,  and  18.8  and  21.3  cartons  for  fieldside 
and  central  shed  packing,  respectively.  These 
values  represent  increases  of  28  to  36  percent  over 
the  present  system.  A  large  increase  in  produc- 
tivity was  estimated  when  the  packing  was  elimi- 
nated. For  the  bulk  loading,  a  productivity  increase 
of  150  percent  (36.9  cartons)  was  computed. 

A  comparison  of  operating  costs  of  the  systems 
indicates  possible  cost  savings  of  10  to  16  percent 
for  the  packing  alternatives  and  27  percent  for  the 
bulk  loading.  Investment  outlays  required  indicate 
50  to  77  percent  increases  in  outlay  over  the  hand- 
cut  regular  pack  for  the  non-shed  systems.  The  cost 
of  shed  construction  boosts  the  outlay  for  the  shed 
systems. 


Fig.  I.    Regular  Pack  Alternative  Lettuce  Harvesting  Systems 


Present  system: 


Alternative  systems: 


(hand-cut, 
ground-pack) 
(I) 


(2) 


Packed  on 
machine 


Fieldside  shed 


Machine-cut 

Pack 
mach 

ed  off 
ine 

(5) 


Not  packed 
(bulk-loaded) 


Central  shed 
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Table  1 —Productivity  and  Cost  Comparisons  for  Regular  Pack  Harvesting  Systems3 


System 

Investment  cost 
to  achieve  out- 
put of  960 
ctns.  per 
hour 

Cartons  per 
ma  n-hou  rs 

Costs  per  carton 

Labor 

Equipment 

Other'3 

Total 

Operating 

Fixed 

thousand 

dollars 

cartons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

d  ollars 

1. 

Hand-cut, 

regular  pack  . 

122 

14.7 

0.591 

0.017 

0.01 3 

0.782 

1 .404 

2. 

Machine-cut, 

pack  on  machine 

1  84 

20.0 

0.382 

0.022 

0.034 

0.761 

1.200 

3. 

Machine-cut, 

f  ieldside  shed  .  .  . 

300 

21.3 

0.335 

0.041 

0.045 

0.765 

1.186 

4. 

Machine  cut, 

central  shed  .... 

717 

18.8 

0.363 

0.062 

0.077 

0.765 

1.266 

5. 

Machine  cut. 

216 

36.9 

0.198 

0.024 

0.040 

0.761 

1.023 

aSource  (1).  Labor  rates  include  17  percent  fringe  benefits.  bOther  costs  include:  packing  material  ($0.50  per  carton). 

The  operating  season  is  2,240  hours.  Crew  output  per  hour  at  a  office  and  selling  expenses  ($0,257  per  carton),  field  and  shed 

yield  of  400  cartons  per  cutting  per  acre  is:  560  cartons  for  supervision   (varying  costs),  and  for  the  wrap-pack,  wrapping 

hand-cut,  regular  pack;  480  cartons  for  all  machine-cut  systems,  material  ($0,466  per  carton). 


with  the  shed  systems  requiring  2  machines. 


Labor  Use  in  Alternative  Regular 
Pack  Systems 

Job  descriptions  of  present  and  one  alternative 
machine  system — pack  on  the  machine — are  com- 
pared in  figure  2  to  illustrate  likely  job  deletions 
and  additions.  The  labor  category  displaced  by 
mechanization  is  the  relatively  skilled  selector-cut- 
ter-trimmer. This  loss  is  partly  offset  by  other 
skilled  jobs  created  for  the  machine  driver  and  for 
quality  control  personnel. 

Film- Wrap  Pack 

The  present  handling  system  for  film-wrapping 
lettuce  is  to  hand  select,  cut,  and  trim  the  lettuce, 
and  to  utilize  a  large  self-propelled  machine-aid  to 
provide  space  on  which  to  wrap  and  pack  the  let- 
tuce. Of  an  average  crew  size  of  33  plus  2  truck 
drivers,  14  are  selector-cutter-trimmers,  9  are  wrap- 
pers stationed  along  "wings"  of  the  machine,  and 
the  remaining  workers  assemble,  pack,  close,  and 
load  the  cartons. 

Alternative  machine  systems  for  the  wrap  pack 
are:  (1)  substitute  machine  for  hand  harvesting, 
and  wrap  and  pack  the  lettuce  at  either  fieldside  or 
central  sheds,  or  (2)  mechanize  the  harvesting,  and 
modify  wrapping  and  packing  by  wrapping 
together  several  lettuce  heads  in  mesh  or  plastic 
packages  on  the  machine  and  loading  these  pack- 
ages into  a  larger  bin-type  container  (called  the 
tube  and  cube  method).  An  advantage  of  the  tube 
and  cube  method  is  to  provide  a  product  which  can 
speedily  be  wrapped  and  packed,  and  which  is 


ready  to  market  in  the  container  or  in  smaller 
packages.  These  alternatives  are  shown  sche- 
matically in  figure  3. 

Productivity  and  Cost  Comparisons  of 
Film-Wrap  Pack  System 

The  film-wrap  pack  systems  are  compared  in 
table  2  by  contrasting  productivity,  cost,  and 
investment  outlay.  Worker  productivity  is  5.1  car- 
tons per  man-hour  for  the  hand-cut  system.  In  con- 
trast, productivity  increases  by  106  and  122  percent 
for  the  fieldside  and  central  shed  systems  over  the 
hand  system.  The  experimental  tube  and  cube 
system  promises  greater  productivity  increases  at 
an  estimated  output  of  28.2  cartons  per  man-hour, 
a  450-percent  increase  over  the  hand  system. 

For  operating  cost  comparisons,  total  costs  of 
film-wrap  systems  are  higher  than  for  the  regular 
pack  because  of  the  additional  cost  of  the  plastic 
wrap.  A  distinction  between  hand  and  machine 
system  labor  costs  occurs  here,  since  actual  wage 
rates  were  used.  The  wage  rate  of  the  hand  system 
was  considerably  less  than  that  used  for  the 
packing  sheds.  As  a  result,  total  costs  per  carton 
were  roughly  similar  for  the  hand  and  shed  sys- 
tems. Estimated  costs  of  the  tube  and  cube  system 
were  19  percent  less  than  the  hand  system. 

The  investment  outlay  of  the  hand  wrap  pack 
system  is  high  relative  to  the  hand  regular  pack 
due  to  a  different  mix  of  capital  equipment  and 
lower  per  worker  productivity.  Estimated 
investment  costs  to  achieve  the  same  output  as  the 
hand  system  are  less  for  the  portable  fieldside  shed 
and  tube  and  cube  systems.  The  central  shed 
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Fig.  2— Job  Description  and  Average  Crew  Size  for  the  Hand-cut, 
Ground-Pack  Method  of  Harvesting  and  for  Mechanical 
Harvesting,  Packing  on  the  Machine2 


Operation 


Select-cut-trim 


Machine  operator 


Carton  assembly  &  distri- 
bution 

Quality  control 


Pack 

Wash  butt  (sprayer) 

Close  carton 
Loader 

Total  crew 


Average  crew  size 


Hand  Machine 


18 


2 
4 
36 


4 
4 
23 


Job  description 

Mature  heads  are  selected  hand-cut  and  trimmed  at  2  beds- 
4  rows  per  man. 

A  driver  operates  the  mechanical  harvester  spanning  2  beds 
(4  rows)  which  selects  lettuce  heads  according  to  firmness 
and  cuts  them. 


Cartons  are  assembled  and  stitched. 

The  quality  control  men  select  out  the  damaged  or  undesir- 
able lettuce  heads  and  toss  them  back  into  the  furrows.  The 
better  quality  heads  are  conveyed  to  the  packers. 

Packers  sort  lettuce  heads  by  size  and  places  them  in 
cartons. 

Top  layer  of  lettuce  heads  are  washed  with  water  from  pres- 
surized tanks. 

Packed  cartons  are  closed  and  stapled  shut. 
Hand  load  windrowed  cartons  on  highway  trucks. 


zCrew  output:  hand-cut— 560  cartons  per  hour,  machine-cut— 480  cartons  per  hour. 
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Fig.  3.    Film-wrap  Pack  Alternative  Lettuce  Harvesting  Systems 


Present  system: 


Alternative  systems: 


(hand-cut,  packed 
and  wrapped  with 
machine  aid) 

(I) 


Machine  harvested 


Packed  off 
the  machine 


Fieldside  shed 


Central  shed 


Bulk-packed  on 
the  machine 
(tube  and  cube) 


Table  2— Productivity  and  Cost  Comparisons  for  Film-Wrap  Harvesting  Systems3 


System 

Investment  cost 
to  achieve  out- 
put of  960 
ctns.  per 
hour 

Cartons  per 
man-hours 

Costs  per  carton 

Labor 

Equipment 

Otherb 

Total 

Operat  ing 

Fixed 

thousand 

dollars 

cartons 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1.  Hand-cut, 

machine-aid  .  .  .  . 

349 

5.1 

0.635 

0.042 

0.036 

1.332 

2.045 

2.  Machine-cut, 

fieldside  shed  .  .  . 

302 

11.3 

0.595 

0.041 

0.045 

1.331 

2.012 

3.  Machine-cut, 

central  shed 

721 

10.5 

0.523 

0.062 

0.078 

1.331 

2.094 

4.  Machine-cut, 

tube  &  cube 

216 

28.2 

0.258 

0.024 

0.040 

1.327 

1.649 

Source  (1).  Labor  rates  include  17  percent  fringe  benefits.  Other  costs  include:  packing  material  ($0.50  per  carton), 

The  operating  season  is  2,2  40  hours.  Crew  output  per  hour  at  a  office  and  selling  expenses  ($0,257  per  carton),  field  and  shed 

yield  of  400  cartons  per  cutting  per  acre  is:  178  cartons  for  supervision    (varying  costs),  and  for  the  wrap-pack,  wrapping 

hand-cut,  machine-aid;  480  cartons  for  all  machine-cut  systems,  material  ($0,466  per  carton), 
with  the  shed  systems  requiring  2  machines. 
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system  has  a  higher  outlay  because  of  the  need  for 
permanent  facilities  with  limited  use  in  off-seasons. 

Labor  Use  of  Film- Wrap  Systems 

Job  descriptions  for  the  hand  and  one-machine 
system  are  presented  in  figure  4.  Again,  the  largest 
labor  category  displaced  is  the  selector-cutter-trim- 
mer. New  positions  are  created  for  the  machine 
driver,  quality  control  personnel,  and  those  posi- 
tions needed  for  shed  packing.  The  major  differ- 
ence between  regular  and  wrap  packing  systems  is 
reflected  in  the  large  number  of  wrapper  positions 
of  relatively  low-productivity  workers. 


Implications 

Comparisons  of  estimated  costs  and  productivity 
for  the  hand  and  machine  systems  suggest  three 
implications.  If  the  assumptions  of  the  study  hold, 
the  introduction  of  machine  systems  would:  (1)  in- 
crease labor  productivity  significantly  through 
machine  substitution  for  labor,  (2)  reduce  total 
costs  per  carton,  and  (3)  increase  capital  outlay 
requirements. 

Further  information  about  the  systems  can  be 
gained  by  noting  the  effect  on  productivity  and 
costs  of  changes  in  assumed  yields,  machine  per- 
formance, labor  cost,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 


Fig.  4— Job  Description  and  Average  Crew  Size  for  Two  Film-Wrap  Systems: 
The  Hand-Cut,  Mechanical-Aid  System  and  the  Mechanical  Harvesting, 
Fieldside  Packing  Shed  System2 


Operation 
Select-cut-trim 

Machine  operator 

Harvest  machine  helper 

Quality  control 

Carton  assembly 

Tractor  drivers 

Spotter 

Unloaders 

Wrappers 

Packers 
Closers 
Loaders 

Total  crew 


Common  crew  size 


Hand  Machine 


14 


4 
2 

3 
33 


1 

4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
20 

7 
1 

2 
42 


Job  description 

Mature  heads  are  selected,  hand -cut  and  trimmed;  heads  are 
placed  on  the  mobile  wrapping  machine. 

A  driver  operates  mechanical  harvester  spanning  4  rows; 
machine  selects,  cuts  and  trims  heads. 

Spots  trailers,  mechanic,  floater. 

Pick  out  damaged  or  undesirable  heads. 

Operates  machine  (hand);  assemble  and  stitch  cartons. 

Take  trailers  from  machine  to  fieldside  shed. 

Handles  logistics  of  unloading. 

Unload  trailers;  put  heads  on  belt. 

Trimmed  heads  are  wrapped  with  polyvinylchloride  film 
and  sealed. 

Put  wrapped  heads  in  cartons. 
Fold,  staple  or  glue  cartons  closed. 
Load  cartons  onto  truck. 


zOutput  of  crews:  hand-cut— 178  cartons  per  hour,  machine-cut— 480  cartons  per  hour. 
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Increases  in  wage  rates  will  cause  total  per  carton 
costs  to  increase  more  for  hand  than  machine  sys- 
tems since  labor  costs  comprise  a  larger  segment  of 
total  cost  in  hand  systems.  Increased  materiel 
prices  and  costs  of  overhead  raise  total  costs  per 
carton  for  both  systems  by  the  same  amount,  as 
long  as  both  systems  use  the  same  cartons  and 
have  the  same  volume.  Increased  prices  of 
machines  will  have  a  greater  impact  on  machine 
systems,  although  the  long  operating 'season  for 
lettuce  means  that  fixed  costs  are  spread  over 
many  units  of  output  and  thus  have  a  low  cost 
increase  impact  per  carton.  Yield  variations  affect 
the  efficient  matching  of  machines  and  crews  with 
output;  very  low  yields  limit  the  usefulness  of  the 
machine. 

Machine  harvesting  introduced  into  other  crops 
has  affected  the  quality  of  the  product  marketed, 
and  similar  changes  can  be  expected  with  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  lettuce  harvesting.  One 
source  estimates  that  under  existing  harvest  and 
handling  methods  physical  damage  to  lettuce 
results  in  retail  losses  of  4.2  percent.  Insufficient 
information  is  available  to  assess  how  handling 
damages  will  change  with  mechanical  harvesting 
systems. 

The  effect  of  the  machine  systems  on  the 
demand  for  workers  can  be  illustrated.  Assume 
that  the  machine  systems  in  figures  2  and  4  (the 
pack  on  the  machine  system  for  the  regular  pack 
and  the  fieldside  shed  machine  system  for  the  film- 
wrap  system)  were  adopted  with  90  percent  of  the 


lettuce  marketed  in  the  regular  pack.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  100  regular  pack 
and  30  film-wrap  pack  crews  are  operating  each 
week.  For  a  25-percent  adoption  rate,  the  decrease 
in  numbers  of  workers  would  be  7.8  percent  of  the 
harvest  crew,  with  a  potential  wage  displacement 
of  $3.95  million  per  year.  At  100-percent  adoption, 
the  decrease  in  workers  would  be  31.2  percent.  The 
haryest  crew  in  lettuce  is  small,  numbering  about 
4,590  workers.  Therefore,  the  magnitude  of  worker 
numbers  is  not  great  and  the  problems  of 
reemployment  may  be  less  severe  than  with  major 
crops.  The  effect  on  workers  will  be  more  severe  if 
an  alternative  machine  system  were  adopted  which 
replaced  more  workers. 

The  savings  to  the  industry  can  be  estimated  by 
the  reduced  cost  per  carton.  If  the  two  machine  sys- 
tems were  adopted  100  percent,  then  the  savings 
would  be  computed  for  the  total  lettuce  pack  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arizona,  presently  estimated  at  about 
100  million  cartons.  At  a  maximum  of  15  percent 
film-wrapped,  returns  to  the  industry  are  estimated 
to  total  17-18  million  dollars.  Hence,  potential 
returns  from  mechanization  could  be  small  per  unit 
but  significant  industrywide. 

The  likelihood  of  mechanization  still  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  Large  machinery  companies  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  developing  one  or  more 
machine  models  when  the  total  market  may  be 
only  100  to  200  machines.  A  possible  development 
push  may  be  for  larger  lettuce  firms  to  build  proto- 
type machines  of  their  own. 
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